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Mindful of the educational needs of our country, President Eisenhower has 
appointed thirty-two of America’s most distinguished citizens to the 

Committee for the White House Conference on Education. The twofold task of 
this Committee is to “‘assist states and territories in holding educational 
conferences” and to conduct the White House Conference itself, which will meet 
from November 28 to December 1 of this year. Here, photographed on the 


grounds of the White House, are members of the committee. Mrs. Rollin 


Brown, first vice-president of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 


is ninth from the left. 





“WE ARE READY .. . to dedicate our strength to serv- 
ing the needs rather than the fears of the world.” 
The words are President Eisenhower's; the commit- 
ment, that of every American. Today we have it in 
our power to serve the needs of many millions. We 
can help mankind drive back its most ancient foes, 
which still scourge more than half the world’s popu- 
lation: ignorance, poverty, hunger, disease. Our 
weapon? One that has long been used in battle 
against those enemies but never with such effective- 
ness: cooperation. 

For several years now the U.S. government has been 
sharing tec hnical knowledge and skills with other nations 
in desperate need. There are fifty-nine of these under- 
developed nations. Their combined population numbers 
nine hundred million. Our nation has extended its co- 
operation to them not only through the specialized agen- 
cies of the United Nations—UNESCO, WHO, FAO, 
UNICEF—but through its own agencies, now organized 
under the Foreign Operations Administration. 


To many people all over the world these pro- 
grams of technical cooperation are known as “Point 
Four,” the term first used by President Truman in 
his inaugural appeal for assistance to underdevel- 
oped countries. To the hungry and the ill the phrase 
has become synonymous with relief from suffering, 
with hope for a brighter future. 

Point Four is not charity. It is a program of mu- 
tual helpfulness, a sharing of tools and “know-how.” 


When a country’s request for technical cooperation 


is answered by our government, that country agrees 
to pay part of the costs of each project, to make good 
use of the results, and to cooperate with other coun- 
tries in their technical programs. 


How does the FOA operate this program? Mainly by 
sending technicians and other experts into the needy coun- 
tries, there “to teach, to train, to demonstrate the special 
skills which raise living standards and promote the last- 
ing development of the country.” Often this means estab- 
lishing training schools and educational centers. Often it 
means a year in a foreign country for certain American 
university professors, who can help strengthen educational 
institutions within that country. Often, too, the Foreign 
Operations Administration reverses the process and brings 
citizens from the cooperating countries to the United States 
to learn our techniques. 


Wherever the FOA technician goes, he lives with 


the people and lights up lamps of hope. He may 
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bring the farmer new seeds. He may show villagers 
a way to make their water supply safe. He may offer 
protection against malaria, or he may treat children 
for trachoma. Under his experienced eye muddy 
trails may become modern roads; new schools may 
open their doors. The FOA technician leaves behind 
him health, highways, new ways of living. 


AS LONG as disease, hunger, poverty, and ignorance 
remain uncurbed in any part of the world, all of 
us are in danger. Hungry men, sick men want ease 
from pain. To get it they may, in despair, strike out 
in any direction that seems promising. The Commu- 
nists understand this well. 

Actually, however, the FOA program would be jus- 
tified even if there were no outside threat. When 
men and women anywhere in the world are living 
precariously in poverty and want, all of us bear the 
responsibility, apart from any question of present 
or potential danger. If for no other reason than 
this, technical cooperation is a mature, responsible 
demonstration of man’s humanity to man. 

As a method, this sharing of our knowledge and 
skills, this encouraging of the exchange of tools and 
techniques is not only responsible and mature. It 
is also imaginative and creative—a peaceful way of 
achieving a peaceful world. Perhaps there is no more 
hopeful path out of the labyrinth in which the 
peoples of the earth find themselves at midcentury. 
Therefore all those agencies that are pursuing this 
path—in our government and in the United Nations 
—deserve the thoughtful support of our citizens. 


deittr P irra 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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We can no longer argue about the child’s right 


to self-expression. That emphasis 

is firmly established in the philosophy of 
home and school. Now let us 
concentrate on developing in each child 
a self so molded and motivated that 


it 1s worth expressing. 


© Eva Luoma Photos 


This is the seventh article in the 1954-55 study 
program on the preschool child. 


EVEN THE voyages of Ulysses were less of a journey 
into the unknown and unexpected than is the expe- 
rience of growing up with one’s children. Of all the 
difficulties and dilemmas Ulysses encountered, one 
offers a particularly appropriate comparison to mod- 
ern parents’ problems with discipline and permissive- 
ness. That was his threading of the perilous passage 
between a man-eating monster on one side and a 
treacherous, all-engulfing whirlpool on the other. 
We parents would like our children to behave 
nicely, but we are afraid to teach them manners 
lest we appear so much like the monster that we 
would warp their budding personalities, destroy 
their independence, and forfeit their love. On the 
other hand, when our children are carried away by 
their primitive desires, when they eat like Charles 
Laughton’s Henry VIII, when they call us stupid or 
worse, when their clothes are soiled and torn—then 
they seem to us to be tossed around, if not already 
hopelessly swallowed up, by the whirlpool. 

How are we to protect our children, who are not 
yet experienced masters of their craft but innocent 
voyagers on the treacherous ocean of life? Shall we 
let them sail off into the dangerous narrows of their 
untamed emotions? Perhaps we modern parents are 
ourselves poor helmsmen. Having lost our bearings, 
we “play our hunches” instead of steering by the 
eternal stars. 

Let’s face it: We’re confused. Are not children in 
other cultures raised by standards entirely different 
from ours, and don’t these children turn out happier 
than some of our own? If so, by what right do we 
impose our doubtful standards on a child? We for- 
get that children raised in Tibet are happier only in 
Tibet. In our society they would be misfits, worse 
than the worst of our contemporary children. 

Have we not been told that what we middle-class 
parents consider good breeding seems silly or false 
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Bruno Bettelheim 


to the lower classes and empty pretense to some 
upper-class persons? But this relativity of values 
cannot be comprehended by any but a mature per- 
son. Immature minds develop well only under the 
influence of definite standards and firm though lov- 
ing guidance. Good manners’ particularly—which 
basically are nothing but conventions—are acquired 
only if the child thinks they are so necessary, so 
absolute that he really wants to learn them. 

What we parents desire is that our children should 
live according to their own lights, should develop 
their own personalities in freedom. At the same 
time we want to be sure that this development will 
lead to the goals we set for them. Fearful of spoil- 
ing their spontaneity and happiness, we refrain from 
imposing our wishes on them; yet we want to end 
up with the same results as though we had. 


asi. ie 
SIUM y S F¥it 


Life was much easier for my parents. They knew 
what a child was supposed to do, and he had jolly 
well better do it. When Father came home from 
work my parents clearly expected me to greet him 
with respect and love. They assumed I really felt 
like that about both of them, but even if I did not, 
they still expected me to act the same way. And I 
did. If I had not, I would not have been punished, 
because they were kind persons. But their utter 
astonishment at my strange behavior would have in- 
dicated that something was very wrong with me. 

Things are different with me as a parent. Coming 
home from work, I am never quite sure whether my 
children will notice my arrival. Sometimes they do, 
and sometimes they don’t. But this does not change 
the fact that I would like them to greet me with a 
friendly “Hello.” 

Of course, I get my reward for the freedom I grant 
my children by being greeted, when they do choose 
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to notice me, in a spontaneous and loving way. They 
drop their play, run ’way down the street to meet 
me, and throw their arms around me. When they 
do this it pleases me no end. But it happens maybe 
once or twice in a week. And I admit that this great 
reward does not always compensate for the sinking 
feeling I experience when they ignore my arrival. 
Then, as likely as not, I feel hurt, and try to con- 
ceal the fact with some funny remark, such as “Well, 
how do you do, Miss?” which doesn’t sound quite as 
funny as I had hoped. 

My parents never gave much thought to the prob- 
lem of teaching manners as such. I knew -what I was 
supposed to do, and I did it without any fuss. Quite 
different is the attitude of the modern child. There 
being no standardized form for greeting one’s par- 
ents, each meeting creates a problem, requires a de- 
cision: “Maybe my father will like it better if I say 
to him ‘Hi, old pal,’ as Johnnie does, instead of ‘Hi, 
Daddy,’ as I always do.”” What is he expected to do, 
the child wonders, when his parents come home? 
Should he stop playing to greet them? Should he 
talk to them, although he would much rather go on 
with what he is doing, or should he ignore them? 

In more tradition-bound societies or families these 
decisions are made for the child by custom. Now- 
adays we want our children to make their own deci- 
sions, but we expect these decisions to please us. 
This we do because we believe in freedom and know 
that coercion and punishment are bad. But with- 
out definite direction the child is likely to make more 
wrong decisions than right ones. Moreover, he is 
forced to spend a large amount of his vital energy 
in trying to make decisions, although he is not yet 
old enough to do so. 

For example, the other day a very nice and intelli- 
gent mother said to me, “My daughter likes to play 
the piano, but she enjoys it only if she can do it 
well. That requires practice. Some days she likes to 
practice; other days not. Is it asking too much to 
expect her to practice at least half an hour a day?” 

My answer was something like this: “To require 
half an hour of practicing is not asking too much, 
as long as you make it clear that it is you who want 
her to do so. But if you expect the child to do it on 
her own, and like it, you are asking too much.” 
When we were children, I reminded this mother, we 
had to practice. We were not expected to like it or 
to choose to do it. We modern parents want our 
children to learn, of their own free will, all that we 
learned only by being forced to. But if they are to 
do this, we ourselves will have to set them an even 
more exacting example than our parents set for us. 

This brings us directly to the essential topic of 
discipline. Now that punishment as a means of edu- 
cation is fortunately on the way out, I believe that 
a new and special form of discipline will have to 
take its place. This substitute will, to a very large 
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degree, consist in the self-discipline of the parents. 
Thus the children will be given an image by which 
they in turn can develop a self-discipline of their 
own. I believe that true discipline, the kind every 
child needs, is—to quote my Webster—“teaching 
which corrects or perfects.” Such teaching is 
done by example and precept, not by creating anx- 
iety through punishment. 

We all know that the surest way for a child to 
learn is by copying the parents’ example. Every lit- 
tle boy likes to dress up in Daddy’s clothes. He likes 
to imitate the way Daddy works with tools. Why 
shouldn’t children copy in the same way our be- 
havior in regard to discipline? I believe the diffi- 
culty lies in the fact that in manners—wearing con- 
ventional clothing, for instance—we are likely to be 
consistent, whereas in morals we are not. We never 
run around in anything but our own grown-up 
clothes. We have no question about wearing them; 
hence no question is created in the child’s mind. 

Adelaide Johnson, in her study of delinquents, 
dramatically demonstrates how parents’ inconsist- 
ency creates delinquency. A typical example is that 
of the child who misbehaves in company and after- 
ward is scolded by his parents: “Did you have to do 
that in front of other people?” To the child this 
means that while the parents disapprove of misbe- 
havior in public they do not mind it in private. 

Positive inner discipline is acquired not so much 
from direct admonition (“You have to do this be- 
cause you are told to’) or from fear of punishment 
as it is from the example of the parents. The child 
learns discipline from their consistent behavior as 
well as from their expectation that he will behave 
according to their standards. This expectation is not 
revealed by disapproval of his errors (not to mention 
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punishment). Rather it is expressed in the parents’ 
patient waiting, in their approval of good behavior 
and their concern if it is lacking. 

Basically the old method of discipline meant pre- 
venting bad behavior through fear of punishment. 
Modern discipline, instead of concentrating on 
blocking bad behavior, teaches what good behavior 
is through example. Then each time the child uses 
it he is praised or given other rewards until it be- 
comes a habit. In this way—not all at once but 
slowly and surely—bad behavior will be extinguished. 

I am rather fond of an example, quoted by Ruth 
Benedict, which shows how parents’ conviction—con- 
viction free of inner doubt—plus infinite patience 
will always carry the day. 


Dr. Ruth Underhill tells me of sitting with a group of 
Papago elders in Arizona when the man of the house 
turned to his little three-year-old granddaughter and 
asked her to close the door. The door was heavy and 
hard to shut. The child tried, but it did not move. Sev- 
eral times the grandfather repeated, “Yes, close the door.” 
No one jumped to the child’s assistance. No one took 
the responsibility away from her. On the other hand 
there was no impatience, for after all the child was small. 
They sat gravely waiting until the child succeeded, and 
her grandfather gravely thanked her. It was assumed that 
the task would not be asked of her unless she could per- 
form it; . the responsibility was hers alone just as if 
she were a grown woman. 


The grandfather's deep trust and inner discipline 
were transmitted to the little girl. Many such expe- 
riences would make an indelible imprint on her 
mind. More important, this experience with self- 
discipline (closing the door) ended in high achieve- 
ment. This is very important too if we wish our 
children to acquire self-discipline. We must make 
sure that no situation in which we expect them to 
exercise self-discipline is beyond their capacity, and 
we must see that the discipline ends in success. 


The Good Teacher Plays for Keeps 


Let me take an example from our own culture. 
A problem that faces every city parent is how to 
teach a child not to cross a street or not to run out 
into the street carelessly. This is obviously a situa- 
tion in which permissiveness, trust, and patience 
alone will not do; we cannot run the risk of having 
a child hurt or killed. Most parents try to teach the 
safety lesson by scaring the child—threatening, 
screaming at him, or perhaps spanking him. In any 
such case the parent ends by creating anxiety. 

Often the anxiety of the parents is so great that 
the child does not know whether he is being scolded 
or spanked because they are anxious and angry or 
because he really has committed a crime. Further- 
more, he will have learned that the easiest way to 
provoke his parents is to run out into the street. But 
in so doing the child himself will become anxious 
and therefore less alert—because he fears both the 
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terrible danger of being hurt or killed and the pros- 
pect of punishment. Fearing the punishment more 
than the real danger, he may head in the wrong di- 
rection, or he may stand still, paralyzed by fear. 

This is an example of the unfortunate conse- 
quences of teaching good behavior through fear of 
punishment. Why, then, do parents continually use 
anxiety to deter bad behavior? When I ask this 
question of parents, as I have often done, they usu- 
ally answer “Because I want him to learn once and 
for all that he is not to step out into the street.” 
That is, their main desire really is to get it over 
with in a hurry so they won't have to live in a 
state of anxiety. They do not want to teach slowly 
and in easy steps. 

But parents who realize that all learning is a slow, 
step-by-step process, that full mastery takes time, 
that fear of punishment most often leads only to a 
desire not to be caught—these parents will behave 
differently. They will teach in a quiet, friendly 
mood—not anxiously. They will expect a small child 
to want to run out in the street and will watch him 
instead of screaming at him. They will teach the 
child to wait at street corners until Mom or Dad 
takes his hand. Since there has been no battle over 
crossing the street, the child will be more than ready 
to reach for a grownup’s hand whenever traffic is 
heavy—and do so on his own initiative. 

These same parents will explain over and over 
again, sometimes for weeks and months, why they 
always wait until the street is free of cars, look in 
both directions, and obey traffic signals. After the 
child has learned to copy this behavior, not once but 
a hundred times, there will come a day when Mom 
or Dad points out a street intersection that he can 
cross by himself, 7f he watches carefully. 

For some months afterward, however, the parents 
will still have to watch, to make sure that what the 
child has learned will stand up in practice. Un- 
doubtedly at one time or another any child will be 


careless. Parents who wish to teach, not punish, will 


take this as an occasion for additional learning or 
relearning. Perhaps for a week or so they will insist 
on holding the child’s hand again. But if this grad- 
ual, patient teaching proceeds long enough—without 
anger, anxiety, or punishment—mastery will come. 

Such a method of teaching requires great self-dis- 
cipline on the part of the parent. He has to be just 
as observant as he wants the child eventually to be. 
If he chats with a friend while crossing the street 
and drags the child along by the hand, paying little 
attention to him or the traffic, he certainly is not 
setting a good example. 

Try watching young children cross streets alone 
or with their parents. You can readily observe what 
type of discipline was used in teaching each one. 
Suppose you see a youngster automatically take hold 
of his mother’s hand before crossing the street and 
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drop the hand when safely on the other side. Sup- 
pose another child, who is alone, waits patiently but 
not anxiously until the street is free of traffic. Then, 
still carefully watching, he crosses with self-assur- 
ance. These two children, you may be sure, have 
parents who believe in discipline through teaching 
and learning by example. 

Or suppose you see a child who acts quite differ- 
ently. He becomes tense as he approaches the cross- 
ing, takes one anxious glance at the traffic, and 
dashes wildly across the street just to get it over 
with. That child was disciplined through fear, anx- 
iety, and punishment. And if we ever see him with 
his parents, nine chances out of ten he will either 
cling frantically to them or struggle violently against 
their restraining hands. 

I have taken a great deal of space to show by this 


«one example what discipline really means. Practi- 


© The National Safety Council, 


cally the same principles hold true for all problems 
where discipline is required. In every situation we 
can either teach slowly and safely, through repeated 
example, or quickly, through fear of punishment. 

Let us try to think of discipline as consisting al- 
ways of step-by-step teaching. Whatever task the 
child has to learn, he should do nothing at first but 
observe—safely and in a pleasant, reassuring atmos- 
phere—what the parent does. Next comes experi- 
mentation, still within a protective setting. Only 
then, under the watchful eye of the parent, may the 
child experiment on his own. Even when a learning 
task is most complex, our guiding principle should 
always be “I can guide him into disciplined action 
by giving him an image of the right behavior.” 





Bruno Bettelheim is head of the famous Sonia 
Shankman Orthogenic School in Chicago and pro- 
fessor of educational psychology at the University of 
Chicago. A noted psychoanalyst, he is the author of 
the widely acclaimed book, Love \s Not Enough. 
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School Bells and 


Kirkendall 


© Harold M. Lambert Studios 


This is the seventh article in the 1954-55 study program on adolescence 


SCHOOL BELLS and wedding chimes! Which are which? 
Sometimes their sounds are so intermingled that 
there is no distinguishing one from the other. Many 
high schools today enroll from one to a score of mar- 
ried students. Though few actual figures are avail- 
able, a survey of seventy-five school districts in New 
Mexico revealed that in 1953 there were four hun- 
dred married students in grades seven through 
twelve. Another survey, nation-wide this time, showed 
that about 3 per cent of the students in grades ten 
through twelve were married while they were still 
in school. 

Naturally this situation is of deep concern to par- 
ents and teachers. What attitudes should they take? 
What course of action is best? And since helpful atti- 
tudes and effective action must both be based on un- 
derstanding, what are the facts? Is the combination 
of school bells—high school bells, that is—and wed- 
ding chimes good, or is it to be feared, as many people 
seem to feel? 

We are often given the impression that the prob- 
lem of youngsters’ marrying while still in school is a 
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new one. It is really a very old one; only today the 
circumstances surrounding it are different. In our 
high schools there have always been couples on the 
verge of marriage. But formerly they married and 
left school, or else they married immediately after 
graduation. Nowadays, because of attendance laws 
and because custom permits it, they remain in school. 

What sort of young people are they—these early 
marrying boys and girls? Well, they come from all 
kinds of homes. Rich and poor alike are represented, 
as are all occupational groups. Many belong to estab- 
lished religious faiths. Their achievements in school 
and their records as citizens range from excellent to 
poor. 

By the same token some of these marriages are 
good; others, poor or at least unpromising. In most 
of them the girl is married to an older, out-of-school 
man, though in each class the number of married 
boys increases as the senior year approaches. And 
while we cannot predict with certainty, it seems likely 
that in the future the number of marriages among 
high school youth will increase rather than decline. 
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School romances often blossom into weddings. This 
was true in yesteryear and it's still true. But today 
more young people choose to wed before 
commencement, and more wedded couples are 
continuing their studies together. And the trend 
brings its own problems—for parents, teachers, and 


prospective brides and grooms. 


Why They Wed Early 

Why do they marry? Surely we need to know this 
if we want to understand the problem. Without 
doubt some high school young people are emotionally 
mature, prepared for marriage, and ready to assume 
its responsibilities. Just how many of the marriages 
represent psychologically and emotionally sound alli- 
ances is hard to say, but I believe they are in the 
minority. 

Often a high school marriage is simply a reflection 
of personal difficulties. Perhaps the two students are 
emotionally immature or disturbed. Or the girl may 
be pregnant. One or the other may be using marriage 
as an escape from an unhappy home, from failure, 
or from unhappiness and frustration in school. Some 
teachers and some married students have told me 
that sheer curiosity about sex is probably another im- 
portant factor. Add to all these reasons the uncer- 
tainty and insecurity produced by the prospect of 
military service, and we have our list of unsound 
motives that lead to early marriages. 


It goes without saying that we can lay down no 
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universal plan or rule for dealing with high school 
marriages. Each situation is unique and needs to be 
met on its own terms. It should, first of all, be ap- 
proached not as a marriage problem but as a problem 
in adjustment. Both teachers and parents should keep 
this in mind. A good many unwise and hasty mar- 
riages could have been prevented had the young peo- 
ple met with fair success in their family, school, and 
social life. 

If parents and teachers could help them find satis- 
faction in their day-by-day living, boys and girls 
would have less need to use marriage as an escape. 
For the school this may mean readjusting the cur- 
riculum. For parents it may mean easing up on too 
high hopes for the young person’s vocational or aca- 
demic achievement, giving him more freedom to 
make his own decisions and plan his own life. Some- 
times a part-time job, which provides some inde- 
pendent income, helps. 


The Case for Marriage Courses 

School authorities who have had serious, imper- 
sonal talks with students about marriage, love, select- 
ing a mate, sex, and family life are practically unani- 
mous in agreeing that a more realistic outlook toward 
marriage is needed in the schools. 

This, then, points to another need. Parents should 
encourage and support the efforts of the school to 
provide a sound program of marriage education. In 
addition, they themselves need to talk with their chil- 
dren as freely and objectively as possible about the 
responsibilities of marriage and family life. And in 
all these discussions the pros and cons of early mar- 
riage should be weighed in a rational, unbiased fash- 
ion. Any adult who tries too obviously to put across 
a certain view or encourage a certain course of action 
may bring forth the opposite response from the one 
he really wants. On the other hand, there’s no reason 
why parents shouldn’t voice their opinions, if they 
do it so as to make the young person feel they respect 
his ability to weigh the evidence. 
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It is only good common sense to launch these dis- 
cussions long before young people are deeply in- 
volved emotionally. Certain parents, however, find it 
hard to talk about such very personal matters with 
their children. These mothers and fathers might start 
by remarking, quite impersonally, on some related 
problem outside the family circle, perhaps consulting 
several of the books or pamphlets on marriage that 
have been written for both parents and young people. 

Curiosity about sexual experience sometimes leads 
to physical infatuation. Matter-of-fact explanations 
of the place of sex in both marital and premarital 
life can help here. It is true that many parents and 
teachers, apprehensive about sex and distrustful of 
young people, fear that frank, open discussion will 
arouse more curiosity and result in experimentation. 
Just the opposite is true. A straightforward talk about 
sex in courtship and marriage can have a wholesome 
effect. For one thing, it will remove sex from the 
realm of the forbidden and the mysterious. And ac- 
knowledging that the sexual part of life does exist 
will relieve the guilty feeling that any effort to under- 
stand sex must be furtive and unwholesome. 

Sometimes, unfortunately, a premarital pregnancy 
will force the question of an immediate marriage. 
Feelings of shame, the fear of gossip and community 
disapproval, or a desire to ward off hurt and criti- 
cism may lead to ill-advised decisions. Certainly this 
is a time for the family to seek the best possible help 
from responsible and professional counselors. Rush- 
ing into a marriage not wanted by either boy or girl 
has often set the stage for a later breakup or a life- 
time of unhappiness for both the couple and their 
children. 

The question of further education after marriage 
calls for the cooperation of the school autliorities, the 
young married couple, and their parents. Again it is 
a problem that must be decided in the light of each 
situation, though surely education should not be de- 
nied young people just because they are married. 
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Happily, fewer and fewer educators are drawing the 
line at married students. Once married, the young 
couple need an education more than ever. Perhaps, 
too, they will be better able to profit from it. 


Marriage and the Military 


Some families are concerned about marriages in 
which the young groom is about to be inducted into 
military service. There has been little research to 
help us with this problem, but we do know that the 
twofold adjustment to marriage and to the hardships 
of military service requires unusual maturity. Most 
of these marriages, however, are an outgrowth of the 
insecurity and foreboding that both young people 
feel as the boy faces military service. 

What favors such marriages? First of all, a marked 
degree of independence from one’s home and par- 
ents. Next, some marketable skill on the part of the 
wife—one that will enable her to work or find inter- 
esting activities wherever her husband may be sta- 
tioned. Again, both husband and wife should be able 
to take responsibility. (They can expect, for example, 
to have to set up housekeeping in makeshift quarters 
in a strange community.) Each should have a high 
capacity for adapting to new and sometimes unpleas- 
ant circumstances. Being pregnant while far from 
home and friends may be still another test of the 
wife’s ability to adjust and carry on. Yet it is during 
such trials that a couple may draw unexpected cour- 
age from one another, so that their very sacrifices and 
difficulties build a marriage of unusual strength. 

Some parents see marriage as a final casting off of 
ties between the newly married couple and their fami- 
lies. Is there not a more fruitful approach? Suppose 
a young couple of high school age is bent on mar- 
riage. Even though emotions may run high, the two 
families might benefit by getting together, along with 
the two young people, to discuss their views and pool 
their suggestions. If marriage is finally decided on, 
the families may find it wise to offer financial or 
moral support or both, in order to help the couple 
off to a propitious start. 

Many, many circumstances determine the success 
or failure of teen-age marriages. Some are bound to 
be overlooked in any consideration of pros and cons. 
The best we can hope, perhaps, is that after a close 
and careful weighing of all that is involved, the de- 
cision will be the right one. 





Lester A. Kirkendall, author of Understanding Sex 
and other important writings, is associate professor at 
Oregon State College, where he teaches courses in 
marriage and family relations. In his own words, “I 
have made some effort to understand the high school 
marriage problem, particularly as I have seen it in 
Oregon.” Dr. Kirkendall is president of the Pacific 
Northwest Council on Family Relations. 
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The “Monitor” Praises the P.T.A.—Were you one of the 
parent-teacher members who read that vivid account of 
the P.T.A. in the February 3 issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor? This full-page feature gave interesting “case 
histories” of P.T.A. activities from Maine to California. 
It told what P.T.A.’s have done to build better schools, 
improve teaching conditions, and raise teaching standards. 
The article also cited specific how-to-do-it ideas on what 
the P.T.A. can do for itself and for the children of the 
community. If you missed this story, you may order copies, 
twenty for a dollar, from the Christian Science Monitor, 
One Norway Street, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 


New High? Or New Low?—In 1954 federal prisons re- 
ceived a record number of new prisoners—22,500. The 
previous high was 22,000 in 1940. More than 3,800 of last 
year’s new entrants were under twenty-two years of age, 
and most of these youths were convicted for transporting 
stolen autos across state lines. 


Survival of Song.—The Vienna Boys’ Choir, now on tour 
here, has a long history. Founded in 1498, the ensemble 
has produced glorious music for four hundred and fifty- 
six years. Some of the great musicians of Germany and 
Austria have sung with, directed, or composed for the 
group. Among the choir’s most famous choristers were 
Franz Joseph Haydn and Franz Schubert. 


Happy Birthday.—It’s forty-three birthday candles for the 
Girl Scouts, who will celebrate the founding of their or- 
ganization from March 6-12. And it’s forty-five birthday 
candles for the Camp Fire Girls, who will mark their anni- 
versary from March 12-20. 


Desolate Barrier—Those who are cut off from the world 
of sound by deafness can know deep loneliness. One deaf 
writer pleads for understanding in these words: “Please, 
my hearing friends, come over here and talk with me. 
Face the light and talk slowly. Don’t shout. Jot down the 
key word that I missed. Tell me about yourselves. 
Don’t let me be lazy and talk of myself merely because it 
is easier than trying to understand you.” 


Workbench Marvel.—The do-it-yourself movement is fork- 
ing out in some extraordinary directions. You can now 
buy a kit—complete with plans, wood, hardware, finishes, 
and glue—for making your own antiques. 


Juniors Fight Blazes—In Eaton Rapids, Michigan, fires 
are put out in jig time. The town’s fire-fighting strength 
has been boosted by two hundred and fifty youngsters 
from twelve to eighteen years old. In one test the boys, 
who have had a nine months’ course in fire fighting, 
brought a sprawling brush fire under control in less than 
five minutes. Not content, they later figured out how they 
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could have saved a few seconds more. The young lads are 
proud of their helmets, boots, and raincoats. They keep 
the truck and equipment in high polish and share one 
ambition: to become real firemen. 


A Room Returns.—The dining room is coming back. For 
this we have the word of the top official of an institute of 
decorators. More and more clients are insisting on a sep- 
arate dining room as a social necessity, he reports. “With- 
out a dining room,” they tell him, “our children may grow 
up believing that eating consists of scrambling around the 
TV set with a tray!” 


Hope for the Handicapped.—Easter Seals buy precious 
treatment for boys and girls and grownups too—treatment 
that helps them to walk and talk and stand on their own 
feet. This year’s Easter Seal appeal by the National So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and Adults will open on 
March 10 and continue through Easter Sunday, April 10. 


For Sale Signs in the Blue Yonder.—At least two men have 
applied for licenses to sell land on planets, asteroids, and 
space ports. The applicants seek certification as space 
realtors. 


Bread from the Sea.—Pantry shelves may soon be stocked 
with a new product—flavorless fish flour. Large-scale tests 
of this staple are being carried on in Chile, Ecuador, Mex- 
ico, and Peru. Cooperating in the venture are two U.N. 
agencies, UNICEF (United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Fund) and FAO (United Nations Food and Agri- 
culture Organization). If the tests show that the flour has 
palate-appeal, mothers will be abie to buy it at their gro- 
cer’s and use it as a protein supplement in their chil- 
dren’s diet. 


Star Citizen.—One well-known Hollywood actor, whose 
earning power is a hundred and fifty thousand dollars a 
picture, also draws forty dollars a month as park commis- 
sioner. He takes his public service position very seriously 
but emphatically vetoes any attempt to publicize it. 


A Thought for Easter.—The Easter egg is one of the oldest 
symbols known to the human race. To the ancient Egyp- 
tians the egg was the emblem of the renewal of life after 
the flood. The Jews used it in the feast of the Passover, 
and the Persians, Greeks, and Romans regarded it as a 
symbol of the universe, created by one Deity. In the Chris- 
tian religion the egg came to signify the eternal miracle 
of the Resurrection. 


Gratitude.—Fourteen colleges and universities recently re- 
ceived generous financial grants from one of our biggest 
broadcasting networks. Each institution was the alma 
mater of one of the firm’s outstanding executives. 
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Euotioual LH PHY, 


It’s a sound reading of human nature and its nurturing 

environment that brought forth the expression “pride and joy.”” The two 
belong together. And in the experience of one who works 

with a sense of vocation they reflect the glow of emotional health. 


ONE EVENING last summer the electricity at our farm 
abruptly went off, and we and a friend who had been 
visiting in our living room became to one anothe1 
only voices in darkness. There was no storm, no 
obvious reason for the stoppage. We fumbled for 
matches and candles and then, in the kitchen, fot 
a flashlight with which to go out of doors and ap- 
praise the extent of the power failure. Was it at our 
place only or all up and down the line? 

Neighbors’ windows were as dark as ours. We set- 
tled down to wait, for experience told us that it 
would not be long before the company trouble- 
shooters were on the job. It was not long. It seemed 
only a matter of minutes before we heard cars and 
then voices, and realized that they were focused 
around the pole, not far from our house, that held 


the transformer. So that was where the difficulty lay. 


We all went out to the road to watch proceedings. 
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Three men were at work. One of them was already 
up at the top of the pole, fixing into place a block 
and tackle with which the other two, at work on the 
ground, could bring within his reach a repaired con- 
nection. We stood and looked on, with the admira- 
tion that a sure expertness always evokes. Those 
men knew what they were doing. They knew it with 
swiftness and precision. They went about it with co- 
operative smoothness of action—and with few words. 

Sooner than we would have thought possible, they 
were through. The man who had been working up 
at the transformer came down. The three of them re- 
assembled their gear and put it into the truck. 

As the one who appeared to be in charge made his 
final check and turned away, satisfied, we voiced our 
admiration of their sure workmanship. He smiled, 
but as though surprised at our surprise. “It’s our 
job,” he said. 
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The simplicity of both words and voice told the 
story of a built-in confidence and skill. Those men 
knew what they were doing—and knew that they 
knew. They did not need, therefore, to preen them- 
selves on their knowledge. They did not need to 
“talk big” or to make any spurious show of authority. 
Chey had their job to do. They accepted it as theirs. 
And they performed it with a responsible accuracy 
that made them self-respecting members of the 
human enterprise. 


The Belittler Is a Loser 

There was a time when I rather resented people’s 
being labeled by occupation—as though it told the 
whole story of a person’s life to say “He is a lawyer” 
or “He runs a filling station” or ‘“He’s a teacher.” 
How can the mystery and the wholeness of a human 
being, I asked myself, be covered by the brisk state- 
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The Sense 
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To) ode (om Do 


ment that he earns his living at such and such a job? 

The answer is simple. If all he does when he is on 
the job is to earn a living, then it is in truth a 
travesty upon his complex human nature to say of 
him only “He is a salesman” or “He is a mechanic.” 
But also in such cases—and this is less rarely noted— 
it is a travesty upon the complex job he claims as 
his to say that he performs it. His relationship to it 
expresses, in short, neither the full nature of himself 
nor the full nature of his occupation. Both are 
misrepresented. 

We might take a case in point. One woman I know 
never misses a chance to say, with a curious blend 
of apology and self-pity, “I'm only a housewife.” Is 
some aspect of national policy being discussed at a 


dinner party? She listens for a time, and a person 


who watches her while she listens can almost see her 
habitual comment forming itself, can almost predict 
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the moment when it will reach her lips. “I’m stupid 
about politics. I’m only a housewife.” 

Is she, on another occasion, asked to take on some 
community task? Again her ready answer comes: 
“I’m no good at things like that. I’m just a house- 
wife.” 

She even turns the self-deprecating and self-excus- 
ing statement into a wall between herself and the 
interests of her husband and children. Her teen-age 
son comes home from high school with all the eager- 
ness of having had some new vista of scientific knowl- 
edge open before his eyes. He tries to tell her about 
it. But she wards him off: “Oh, Don, don’t expect me 
to understand all that. Tell your father about it. I’m 
just a housewife.” 

Her husband, whose work makes it necessary for 
him to travel a good deal, asks her to go with him to 
a certain meeting he has to attend. But she protests, 
“Bill, I’ve told you how I feel about meetings like 
that. I’m just not at home with all those people. You 
have to remember, honey, that I’m only a housewife.” 

We can recognize that a case of this sort is extreme. 
It is extreme, we might say, to the point of being 
neurotic. If we set her characteristic statement be- 
side that of the electrician who worked on the job 
near our farm that summer night, we can see how 
wide a gap separates the two types of work relation- 
ship. On the scale of mental and emotional health, 
the man. who responded to our admiration by say- 
ing with unaffected simplicity “It’s our job” stands 
far removed from the woman who belittles both her- 
self and one of the world’s greatest occupations by 
saying “I’m just a housewife.” 


The Culture of Self-regard 


We need to turn back here to a subject from which 
we can never remove ourselves very far, or for very 
long, in talking of emotional health: the individual's 
need to establish a relationship of productive good 
will between himself and that portion of reality 
which makes up his personal environment. 

That relationship, we know, will be one in which 
intimate affection plays its part, as well as a less 
intimate neighborliness and the human communality 
of give-and-take. It will have room in it for recreative 
interests, vital curiosity about the make-up of things, 
humor, reverence, appreciation, and stability in the 
face of disappointment and loss. 

But somewhere in it, conspicuously, where life has 
soundly matured or is soundly maturing, there will 
be the sense of having @ job of one’s own—a job 
which one respects and through the right perform- 
ance of which he earns self-respect and the respect of 
his working fellows. 

His job may not be one that brings him obvious 
prestige and wealth. It may be a quite ordinary occu- 
pation. Yet the way he talks about it will tell us more 
than a little about his state of emotional health. The 
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person who is soundly related to life through his 
work does not belittle either that work or himself 
as performer of it. 

Neither will he, of course, exaggerate the im- 
portance of his work or of his own role—making it 
seem that he is the indispensable man in the indis- 
pensable place. We know a certain man, for exam- 
ple, in a fairly minor government post who in the 
course of an evening can talk himself into being, in 
his own eyes, the master mind of our national policy. 
This is not health. 

Simplicity, modesty, responsibility, quiet pride in 
work well done, respect for others who do good work; 
a creative sense of possibilities; and a sustained inten- 
tion of doing the job better as time goes on or of 
growing through the job to one that both offers more 
and asks more—through these the human being de- 
clares that he and his work soundly belong to each 
other. 


“Not Somehow but Triumphantly” 

There are two incidents in the Bible that forever 
remind us of what a lifework means, over and beyond 
the earning of a living. One is reported from the life 
of Isaiah: that moment in the temple when he, seek- 
ing to feel his way through to new depths of mean- 
ing, suddenly heard the Lord ask “Whom shall we 
send and who will go for us?” and replied with un- 
hesitating self-dedication, “Here am I. Send me.” The 
other is from the life of Jesus: that moment when he 
himself put a question to those who tried to hold 
him within the framework of their own ordinary 
concerns, “Know ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business?” 

Most oi us are not, perhaps, “called” to our work 
in any such high sense. Many of us drift into the 
jobs we do. Or we choose them for mixed reasons. 
But if we are wise in the ways of emotional health, 
we will try as best we can to handle our work as 
though it were a calling, a true vocation, not just 
something we have to get through every day for the 
sake of earning a livelihood. 

To treat it as less than a calling is to deny it the 
chance to render to us the service that a calling 
renders—the stabilizing of life, the healthy directing 
of attention away from the self toward a reality be- 
yond the self, the rewarding sense of accomplishment, 
the rich fellowship of shared effort, and the stimulat- 
ing sense of what yet waits to be done. 

Perhaps only the individual who has found a great 
vocation and who has proudly and humbly given 
himself to it can know in the deepest sense the mean- 
ing of the phrase “whose service is perfect freedom.” 
But some happy approximation of such freedom 
makes life worth living for even the individual whose 
work may be “no great shakes” in history but who 
performs it, day by ddy, with a proud and humble 
integrity that says, “It’s my job.” 
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happening 


@ What do you think of President Eisenhower's pro- 
posal for federal assistance for the construction of 


much-needed school buildings?—L. F. 


As I write this, President Eisenhower has yet to 
spell out his proposal.* It is predicted that he wants 
Congress to vote financial aid for school buildings 
but not in the usual fashion. He wants Uncle Sam 
to make it easier and cheaper to raise money for 
them. This would be done in the same way in which 
federally guaranteed FHA loans make it possible for 
a family to buy a new house. 

At present the high cost of bond issues often dis- 
suades taxpayers from voting to build schools. (Weak 
school districts must pay as much as 414 per cent 
interest.) Federal guarantees could lower interest costs 
to 2 per cent or less. 

Meanwhile the National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools, a group made up largely of busi- 
nessmen, has been looking at this problem. Here is 
what they find: 

e By 1960 our public schools must accommodate a third 


again as many pupils as they have today. (The United 
States now has one of the world’s highest birth rates.) 


e To the present ten billion dollars spent annually for 
public and private schools we must, and can afford to, add 
five to ten billion. 

e “Property taxes cannot be relied upon to provide the 
increases in revenues.” 

e Additional funds must come from the states or the fed- 
eral government or both. 


e Money must be found for (1) equalizing school expendi- 
tures within the districts and (2) school buildings. 


The Commission says that the public must decide 
where the money is to come from. There are two 
possibilities: 

1. Federal grants (on a per capita basis) to the states 
for education. Such grants should be conceived as an 
underpinning of the state’s educational program, and it 
would be expected that additional sums would be provided 
by state and local governments in accordance with local 
decisions. 

*Editor’s note. Just as this issue goes to press, the President 
has spelled out his proposal. In it, for the first time, the sum 
set aside for educational purposes is not a matter of millions, 
but of billions. Next month “What’s Happening in Educa- 


tion?” will contain a discussion of the proposal, with com- 
ment on the debate it has aroused. 
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2. Financing of the schools by state school building 
authorities. These ‘‘authorities” are state corporations that 
construct and rent buildings at moderate cost to local 
school boards. Such groups are already functioning in 
Pennsylvania and Georgia. 


In Congress other proposals will be advanced. 
Senator Lister Hill of Alabama looks at the more 
than one hundred million dollars already received 
by the U.S. Treasury from the off-shore oil industry. 
He wants that distributed to all the states for educa- 
tional purposes. 

We shall hear much in the near future about the 
problem of raising money to build and operate our 
schools. You will hear it in state and national con- 
ferences on education. So you will do well to get in 
on this big debate. 


@ 1 would like your comment and advice on this 
question, which has come up in our school: “What 
teacher-pupil educational ethics are involved when 
the teacher accepts gifts from a pupil?” —R. R. 


For an answer I turned to the executive secretary 
of the N.E.A.’s Department of @lassroom Teachers, 
Hilda Maehling. She replies: 

The question you presented in your letter is one in 
which teachers are very much concerned. I believe I can 
sincerely and honestly say that the great majority of teach- 
ers prefer not to receive gifts from their students. In fact, 
in many school buildings the teachers have ruled that 
children are not allowed to bring them gifts; in other 
instances, teachers have done their best to discourage the 
children. . . . In some communities, however, it is the 
parents who break the rules and insist on presenting the 
teachers with gifts. 

I think this would be an excellent subject for the 
teachers and parents of various schools to discuss, . . . de- 
cide upon the policy they wish to make, and then insist 
that all parents abide by this decision. 


It | were to write a heading tor this question and 
answer, it would be Please! No Apples for Teachers. 


© Some time ago a lady asked me where she could 
obtain a book listing the scholarships being offered 
by various colleges to high school graduates. I would 
appreciate it very- much if you could send me this 
information.—Mrs, C. T. 
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The authoritative source is the two-volume Schol- 
arships, Fellowships, and Loans by S. Norman Fein- 
gold (Bellman Publishing Company, 1949, 1951). See 
whether your public library has it. 

Extensive as this work is, do not expect it to round 
up all the scholarships available in all communities. 
Why not follow the example of a Long Island school 
district and make your own local list? 

This community issues a mimeographed newsletter 
to all parents, prepared by a committee of teachers 
and other P.T.A. members. One spring the P.T.A. 
members said that parents in the community wanted 
an up-to-date guide to scholarships. So they got it— 
a list of the scholarships currently offered by the 
state, by nearby colleges and universities, by local 
organizations, by specialized institutes, and so on. 
Into the hands of each parent went the list, includ- 
ing the conditions of the scholarships and the place 
to write for full information. 

Nothing this school system could have done would 
have accomplished more to cement school-parent 
relationships! Why doesn’t your P.T.A. prepare such 
a list? Perhaps the guidance counselor will help. 

One other point: Numerous new scholarships are 
becoming available. Our corporations and our foun- 
dations are realizing that scholarships must be pro- 
vided for two reasons: (1) to aid promising young 
people who cannot afford college and (2) to help 
hard-pressed institutions keep their doors open. 

More and more P.T.A.’s are raising funds for 
scholarships. Cheers for this trend, and may the funds 
be ample! 


e@ | have been commissioned to write an article about 
some unique and promising practices in American 
education. Where shall I go?—E. R. 


Will the readers of this department please help 
Miss R.? I'll prime the pump with these suggestions: 


e In St. Louis ask about the new program that sets up 
achievement levels in English. 

e In Seattle try to find out what magic method promotes 
such excellent writing by high school students. 

e In Detroit visit Cass Technical High School, which pro- 
duces so many fine young artists. 

e In New Albany, Indiana, look for the only radio station. 
You will find it in the high school—a busy 10-watter run 
by students on an annual budget of five hundred dollars. 
e In New York City call at the High School for the Needle 
Trades, whose students enjoy the best of opera, plays, 
concerts, feature films, and other cultural opportunities at 
low rates. 

e In Baltimore don’t miss the book talks in high schools 
put on by teams of young librarians from the Enoch Pratt 
Library. 

e In Santa Barbara, California, you will find a high school 
teacher-intern program that recruits many able teen-agers 
for teaching careers. 


All right, readers, what school programs are worth 
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visiting and writing about in your town or your 
region? You tell me, and I'll tell the writer. 


@ When I question whether my boy ts learning as 
much as he should be, his teacher, with a smile that 
is supposed to be comforting, tells me that “Jim is 
very happy in school.” Well, so is a tadpole in a warm 
pond. Don’t you think working hard at learning is 
more important to a school child than just being 
happy? If the teacher were unhappy about Jim’s half- 
done homework he might be happier when he is 
twenty-two and looking for a job.—Mrs. J. D. V. 


I think you have something there. And I’m begin- 
ning to hear of professors of education who say the 
time has come to set stiffer goals for young people. 

You have support from other parents, too. Re- 
cently that distinguished writer and parent of four 
children, John Hersey (Hiroshima, A Bell for Adano, 
The Wall), wrote the report of a citizen committee 
that made a two-year study of the teaching of reading 
in the Fairfield, Connecticut, schools. Under the 
heading “Cult of Entertainment” Mr. Hersey wrote: 

From the sound principle that a happy child takes more 
easily to learning than an unhappy child, there may come, 
with overobservance of it, the unsound result that school 
is turned into something like pure entertainment. . . . In 
listing objectives of the first-grade reading program, the 
pre-primer teachers’ manual used in Fairfield schools states 
as the first of thirty objectives: “To create a feeling of 
pleasure and satisfaction from reading humorous, surpris- 
ing, and interesting stories.” Two thirds of the way down 
the list, in twentieth place, stands this objective: “To 
develop the ability to read both orally and silently with 
understanding.” 


Is it not misplaced emphasis, to say the least, when the 
objective of deriving pleasure from an act is put so far 
ahead of the objective of learning to perform the act? We 
of the Reading Committee do not deprecate pleasure; we 
confess that we often stalk it ourselves. Is not the point 

that the learning is the only objective, and that 
pleasure may be an aid, a means toward the realization of 
the true objective, and a wonderfully desirable by-product 
of its attainment? Yet a conscientious teacher, studying her 
manual, is led to believe that she should strive to create 
pleasure as an objective in itself. 


The study from which these words come will stand 
for many years as a model for citizen surveys of 
schools. What makes this survey so remarkable? First, 
the committee took time to be thorough: two years. 
It addressed itself to one problem: the teaching of 
reading. It took time to read and digest the profes- 
sional literature and to interview experts. 

The committee came up with no single villain. In 
fact it assigned blame to parents as well as schools. 
(“What right have non-book-reading adults to be so 
shocked by their non-book-reading children?”’) 

Would that the full report of this committee could 
be made available to all as an example of how citi- 
zens may work for better education! 

—WILLIAM D. BOUTWELL 
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Children 


! Have 
Known 






A teacher looks back on three decades in the 


classroom. In her reminiscences we meet 


some of the children—the gifted, the slow, 
the lonely—whom she taught and from whom 


she learned so much. 


WHAT a long procession they would make, the chil- 
dren one encounters during thirty years in a class 
room! There would be hundreds of them—the Bever- 
lys, the Ruths, the Angelinas, the Dorothys, the 
Eddies, the Billys, the Roberts, the Johns, and the 
Nicks. Some of them I remember for their too exuber- 
ant spirits and misplaced energy. But mischief and 
noise is not the memory I shall carry with me now 
that I have erased the blackboard for the last time, 
calculated the monthly attendance, closed the win- 
dows, emptied the vases of dead flowers, cleared the 
desk, and shut the door forever. Instead | am going 
to remember the joyousness of young creatures, their 
sense of fair play, their feverish moments of con- 
centrated industry, their enviable ability to relax 
and shake off the cares of the classroom. 

The shining eyes and clean Monday morning faces 
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that greeted me at the beginning of each week; the 


cheerful good-bys at the close of the day; the willing 
hands and earnest efforts to help with schoolroom 
chores—these are the impressions to be cherished. 
Though I may not remember the long, long list of 
names from the roll calls of thirty years, how could 
any teacher forget the eager, lighthearted young 
creatures she has known as daily companions? 


ee was Mike, who was a better speller than his 
teacher and knew it—pint-sized Mike who intrepidly 
defended his friends in after-school frays, no matte 
how large his opponent. Mike fought daily, not for 
himself but for others who could not or would not 
defend themselves. Then some years later there was 
his little daughter, Agnes, who was one of the 
world’s worst spellers and at nine was a potential 
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neurotic. What does that prove, about inheritance? 

In my first school, in a mountain region, there 
was pale little Allan, who climbed a mountain each 
day with his five brothers and sisters to reach the 
schoolhouse. He came in smiling even on the stormi- 
est mornings. They all smiled, those blue-eyed, 
flaxen-haired children whose lives were mostly work 
and little play. During that severe, wet winter it took 
all day to get their coats even partially dried by 
hanging them on empty desks drawn around the 
big, round iron stove. 

Reluctantly each stormy afternoon I helped them 
put on those sodden coats and watched them, with 
their tin lunch buckets, start back over the moun- 
tain in the rain. Knowing they had horses on their 
poor ranch, I asked one morning, “Why doesn’t 
your father drive you to school these rainy days?” 
Their reply was quite matter of fact, typical of 
children’s acceptance of adult behavior: “He doesn’t 
want the horses to get wet.” 

One of my many Johns I remember for a variety 
of reasons. I remember how he rebuked me for a 
glowing account of Buffalo Bill. I had been well 
pleased with my recital of the deeds of that western 
hero with which the history lesson had been em- 
bellished. The children had all listened raptly to the 
tale, but when I had concluded, John promptly ad- 
monished me, “Gee! Miss Flower, you made an awful 
mistake. That wasn’t Buffalo Bill. It was Tom Mix.” 

One day John was floundering, as usual, in geogra- 
phy and making repeated trips to my desk to ask 
bewildered questions. To him geography was always 
a mystery, complete and senseless. Suddenly on this 
particular day he broke the stillness of the study 
period by exclaiming excitedly, “Oh, I got it! I got 
it! I know what it’s all about.” Just what had taken 
place in his puzzled mind, just what contact with 
understanding had been made, who can say? No 
teacher ever knows on such an occasion, though she 
is deeply grateful for the miracle. 


Aw IN World War II, how often I thought of 
John and the many other boys who learned geogra- 
phy, long after leaving the classroom, on the beaches 
of Normandy, in Sicily, Okinawa, and the other far 
places of the earth! 

One of the score or so of Billys—a sober-faced, 
spectacled little nine-year-old, was so eager in his 
shy, inarticulate way to do exactly what was re- 
quired that at times I wished he would smile more 
and not consider lessons a matter of life and death. 
Years later, in New Guinea, no doubt he faced a life- 
or-death situation just as grimly determined to con- 
quer as he had been in all his schoolroom tasks. A 
big, broad-shouldered sergeant was the man who 
had once been timid little Billy. Mentioned in the 
news for bravery, he had been badly wounded. But 
he did come home again. 
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And Patricia. How could anybody forget her? She 
was one of the many who had little acquaintance 
with soap and water, and yet she had such a winsome 
way—with just the right degree of friendliness and 
reserve. She couldn’t read her own writing, and it 
took her two years to complete the work of one grade. 
About that Patricia was admirably game, admitting 
her own faults and correcting them industriously 
and cheerfully. 

One day in a burst of confidence she exclaimed, 
“You know, my grandfather and grandmother lived 
in the same town, but they didn’t meet each other 
till they were real old people—twenty years old!” 

To Patricia, whose birthdays numbered only 
eleven, twenty was senile. But to most children the 
mere statistics of age mean little. They measure age 
by spirit, not by years. Young teachers who were 
prim and staid in their manner they often called 
“old.” But some white-haired, muscle-stiffened wom- 
an in the same building would be “young” because 
her heart was warm and her spirit gay. 


Was r TEACHER could forget those pathetic boys 
and girls who drifted in and out of the classrooms 
at intervals throughout the school year—the chil- 
dren of migrant families who had no permanent 
home? Nevertheless they were cheerful, willing work- 
ers and entered into the life and interest of the class 
with enthusiasm. Missing so much that other chil- 
dren had, they made no complaint at being con- 
stantly on the move. Rather, with a pioneering sort 
of courage they accepted the disadvantages of their 
position, learned what they should when they could, 
and played with all their might while they had 
playmates. 

Wanderers that they were, several had such strong, 
distinctive personalities that I remember them as 
well as I did the children who stayed for ten 
months. There was Pedro, the gentle one, who was 
with us only a week but who had such strength 
of character beneath his quiet manner that all the 
class, even the most unruly ones, were calmed by 
his presence to a perfection never known before or 
since. Some of the children openly wept when Pedro 
went away. He left behind, forgotten, his precious 
new eraser. For days the children would come to my 
desk to ask to use Pedro’s eraser, as if by that act 
they could somehow bring him nearer. 

Richard was another migrant. He was a sturdy 
lad, older in years and experience than his class- 
mates. When he came we were preparing for our 
annual class entertainment in the big school audi- 
torium, and Richard was thrilled at the idea of 
appearing on a real stage before an audience. He 
confided happily, “I’ve never been in a play in my 
life. I hope my father don’t move away before we 
have it.” 


He entered heartily into the preparations, even 
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begged to stay inside at recess time so he could work 
on his part of the large drawings we were making 
to use as a moving picture reel. Such diligence was 
not the rule among play-loving children, but Rich- 
ard sensed the need for haste. 

Just a few days before the performance he came 
to school one morning with tears in his brown eyes. 
The family were moving the next day to another 
town where they would pick tomatoes. To him this 
move was a tragic disappointment—one of many, no 
doubt—but he met it without a whimper, despite 
his wet eyes. 


o* FAMILY of children, the Rudds, have now 
grown up beyond all recognition, but I shall never 
forget those little, pale, thin faces under shocks of 
whitish blond hair. Children like the Rudds are 
constantly on a teacher’s heart and mind. They lived 
in uncomplaining poverty in a big, bare house with 
their work-weary mother and indolent father. They 
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never had quite enough to eat, or decent clothes or 
toys. In their grassless yard they played with sticks, 
worn tires, and tin cans from the junk piles. But 
they had one object of beauty, a flowering peach tree. 
Once a year it burst into glory, and the Rudds were 
proud of its rosy blooms. How joyfully they came to 
school bearing sprays of the beautiful flowers! This 
was their one opportunity to be admired as they 
brought an offering for teacher. Each year when the 
peach tree bloomed they walked with less dejection. 

Another not-to-be-forgotten child was pert, black- 
eyed Vivian, who declared loudly, “I don’t see why 
teachers like vacation. They don’t do anything. The 
children do all the work!” 

There was Lester, who threw a rock at me (and 
missed me) because he disagreed with a decision 
made in a ball game. There was Philip, who slept 
in a barrel under the steps of a cruel uncle’s house 
and who loved school because there he found people 
to like him and treat him with kindness. There was 
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Arthur who inquired “Was you alive when Colum- 
bus discovered America?” 

These contacts of a long career, these and many 
more, come to my remembering mind. I know why I 
dwell on them and dally in the telling. It is because 
of the wish to push away the image of another child 
in the procession, a child who cannot be forgotten, a 
child who is a symbol of so many lost to their families. 

Eugene was a sober-faced, little blond boy, very 
quiet and exceedingly industrious and earnest about 
his work. He was the type of pupil who gladdens the 
heart of any teacher, for he regarded his job of 
learning with such respect that the other children 
were impressed and followed his example. 

He sat in the last seat in the row by the side 
blackboard. Many boys and girls have sat in that 
seat before and since, but to me it has always been 
Eugene’s seat. During the year we worked together 
we had little to say to each other. Whatever extra 
time a busy teacher has generally goes to the noisy 
and troublesome ones. If there is any time for visit- 
ing in a friendly fashion with the pupils, the garru- 
lous and the extroverts monopolize that. But though 
I spoke to Eugene seldom, I was always aware of his 
presence, making his corner of the classroom a cen- 
ter of industry and calm. Because of him, learning 
thrived that year, and we were a happy, busy group. 
He had learned one of life’s lessons early and well: 
“Work while you work, and play while you play.” 

But Eugene was not permitted to use that lesson 
long. He was nineteen when he died at Saipan. 


pte: ARE many other children in that long, long 
procession. Yet sometimes I have wondered if I 
really knew them. Often I felt as far removed from 
them as if we lived in two different worlds—and we 
probably did. While my efforts were concentrated on 
instructing and inspiring them, they seemed to be 
only partially removed from their private children’s 
realm. There lay their true interest. Reluctantly they 
left it to make acquaintance with the tools of educa- 
tion I was offering them, but all the while they had 
so much more to offer me! 

Now I wish to pay my respects to them. Always 
I had much sincere admiration for their boundless 
good humor, their tolerance of adult peculiarities, 
their bubbling, joyful spirits that no dull routine 
could quench, and their enviable ability to relax and 
enjoy life. And now, as then, it is the blithe souls of 
children that make any schoolhouse a place of prom- 
ise for their future and the future of all mankind. 





In this article Enola Flower has told us how she 
has spent most of her days for the last thirty years. 
She does not mention that she has also written and 
published articles, poems, and short stories—or that 
her Child’s History of California is used as a text- 
book in the schools of her state. 
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Forewarnings of 


~ \.. DELINQUENCY 





This is the seventh article in the 1954-55 
study program on the school-age child 


your eight-year-old looks puzzled as he brings you 
the morning paper. He points to a headline halfway 
down page one. 

“Mommy, what are these two long words?” He 
spells them out: “J-u-v-e-n-i-l-e d-e-l-i-n-q-u-e-n-c-y.” 

You pronounce them. Then he asks, “What does 
juvenile delinquency mean?” 

And as you try to give him a definition, you watch 
his serious, trusting young face and hope that he will 
never come any closer to juvenile delinquency than 
he is now, looking at those black printed letters. 

All of us hope we are giving our children the right 
kind of family life, the right kind of guidance, the 
right ideals. But we wouldn’t be good parents if we 
didn’t sometimes have doubts and fears. Is it possible, 
we ask ourselves, to be sure that all is well with our 
children? That we are doing all we can? Are there 
any forewarnings—say in the early school years or 
even before? Any signs or symptoms of later delin- 
quency? And if we see them, what can we do about 
them? 

It is our good fortune that a number of trained 
investigators have been working on this problem and 
that they have come up with some interesting an- 
swers. Suppose your four-year-old Donnie runs away 
now and then or doesn’t always do what you ask him 
to or perhaps takes things that don’t belong to him. 
Does this mean he will become a delinquent? No, 
say the investigators. At least not necessarily. Indeed 
one thing they have found out, when comparing 
groups of delinquent and nondelinquent children, is 





Long before children get into 
serious trouble with the law, warning 
SE: eG ee 

of the signals that a child sends out 


when all is not well with him? 
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that at this early age there are no great differences 
in behavior. Youngsters in both groups, they found, 
had been disobedient at times, had taken things 
that didn’t belong to them, had run away from home. 

The reason, of course, is simple. A child of three 
or four has yet to learn the meaning of obedience. 
He still has to find out that each person has his own 
possessions and that these must not be taken by an- 
other person. But the ten-year-old, under ordinary 
conditions, “‘steals” for quite different reasons. 

Before we go any further it may be well to men- 
tion another interesting discovery: What may be a 
symptom of delinquency in a child living under cer- 
tain conditions may be quite normal for a child liv- 
ing under other conditions. A boy may grow up in 
a home and neighborhood where he is loved and 
cared for with all the warm affection he can pos- 
sibly need. But he has been taught always to be 
ready to defend himself with his fists or whatever 
weapon lies at hand. This is the custom in that par- 
ticular neighborhood. 

Or perhaps the boy’s family, though they love him 
deeply, feel unfairly treated by society. So they teach 
him to strike back by stealing from a grocery store 
or drugstore. “You won't get a fair chance either, 
any more than we did,” is the attitude of these par- 
ents, “so you don’t have to pay attention to the law.” 

In certain families, then, children learn ideas of 
self-defense that are quite different from our own— 
ways of defending themselves against real or im- 
aginary enemies. Nowadays, it is true, we find few 
such families. Yet the fact that they still exist should 
remind us that when we consider the forewarnings 
of delinquency we must take into account the wide 
differences in children’s backgrounds. 


The Search for Causes 

There are other things to take into account too. 
We used to say that delinquency was always related 
to low income, poor housing, “bad” companions, and 
the like. It is true that many delinquents do come 
from crowded neighborhoods and underprivileged 
homes. But if we take a close look at any given 
group of boys and girls who have broken the law, we 
shall discover some facts that may surprise us. A fair 
percentage of these youngsters will have come 
from high-income homes in neighborhoods neither 
crowded nor underprivileged. We shall discover also 
that most of the brothers and sisters of delinquent 
children do not become delinquent. How, we won- 
der, can two youngsters live in the same home yet 
behave so differently? How does it happen that one 
becomes delinquent and the other doesn’t? 

Many investigators have sought the answers to 
these questions, including two well-known husband- 
and-wife teams. William Healy and his wife, Augusta 
F. Bronner, set about their study by selecting a 
group of 105 delinquents and comparing them with 
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105 nondelinquents taken from the same families 
and matched as closely as possible in age, sex, and 
position in the family. Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck 
likewise compared two groups—carefully matched as 
to age, general intelligence, national origin, and resi- 
dence in underprivileged neighborhoods. What dif- 
ferences between the groups did these teams find? 

They found, first, differences in the children’s re- 
lations with their parents and with the family group. 
Important clues were revealed by such questions as 
these: Is the child respected as a member of the fam- 
ily? What kind of supervision does he get from his 
parents? Is the father indifferent or hostile toward 
him? The mother? Does the family work well to- 
gether? In most cases the answer revealed a marked 
difference between delinquents and nondelinquents. 

Second, they found that a child’s physique and 
temperament, apart from outside influences, also had 
something to do with the way he expressed his trou- 
bled feelings. It appeared that the child with much 
energy and the child who was impulsive, defiant, or 
easily influenced were found more frequently in the 
delinquent group. 

Here, then, were two clues to the reasons why some 
children become delinquent and others don’t. But 
neither alone could be used in predicting a child’s 
future. Both had to be considered—the nature of the 
child himself and that of his relations in the family. 


The Part That Feelings Play 

Suppose a boy feels neglected at home. His father 
shows slight affection; his mother gives him little 
supervision. Will he strike out in resentment? Per- 
haps—or perhaps not. If he hasn’t much energy and 
isn’t strong enough to fight his way into a group, he 
may withdraw into himself instead of fighting. He 
may become moody and spiritless and otherwise 
show the effects of his treatment at home, but prob- 
ably he will not become delinquent. His own nature 
will lead him in a different direction. 

Take another example. A vigorous, aggressive 
child is strong enough to fight with other children 
but is accepted at home and loved by his family. 
Even though he is also quite often influenced by his 
companions, he probably won’t be led into delin- 
quency. The happiness and stability of his family 
life give him no reason for anger at the world. 

As a third example, take a child who is liked and 
respected at home but is so strong and impulsive 
that he is not accepted by his group. This rejection 
may bother him greatly, and he may even try some 
act of delinquency just to prove he can do something 
dramatic. Yet he is not likely to become a delinquent. 

In short, we cannot be forewarned of possible de- 
linquency by a child’s home situation alone or by 
the child’s nature alone. Rather, we must observe 
the effect of both on the child’s feelings and be- 
havior. If he feels insecure, deprived, or inadequate, 
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that is a most important forewarning. Parents and 
teachers should take careful note of any youngster 
who has a deep sense of rejection or the idea that 
he is not being given a fair chance. Real or imagined 
inadequacies or inferiorities, bitter feelings of jeal- 
ousy, a conscious or unconscious sense of guilt, or a 
too ready acceptance of what others say and do— 
these are the signals to watch. 

What does this mean for us, for parents? It means 
that we have two very important jobs to do. First 
(and this cannot be said too often), we must make 
sure that home is a place where each child is ac- 
cepted as a person, where he can grow into inner se- 
curity and self-respect. It doesn’t make any real dif- 
ference to a young child how big his house is, what 
his family’s income is, or how much education his 
parents have had. What does matter is the way he 
feels about his parents and his home. Does he feel 
that he has a place there, that he is free to grow at 
his own rate and in his own way? 


What Wins a Child’s Trust? 


Our second job starts when the child reaches school 
age and begins to have more and more experiences 
outside the home. It’s up to us to observe the effects 
of these experiences. Are they helping the child in 
his growth toward security, self-respect, worthwhile 
accomplishment? Or is he developing feelings of re- 
jection and insecurity, internal conflicts, a sense of 
guilt, a distorted scale of values? 

But how are we going to find out these things? 
So often it seems that the older a child grows, the 
less he tells us about what he does and what he 
thinks. How can we encourage him to confide in us? 
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There are several things we can do. For one, we 
can make our children feel from their earliest years 
that we shall never abuse their confidence. Even a 
child of two or three can learn that whatever he says 
will be treated with respect, no matter how trivial 
his worries and fears and aches may sound. “I’m 
here to help you” should be our approach. “You can 
trust me, and you'll always be able to trust me.” 

Let’s stand ready to listen whenever our children 
have something to talk over with us. Let’s give them 
plenty of time to tell their side of any story—and 
try to put ourselves in their places as we listen. 

Another thing we can do is to notice how a child 
meets all sorts of situations. Watch him during fam- 
ily discussions. Does he take part? Does he often get 
upset? Does he have a hard time seeing more than 
one side of a question? Is he irritable? Is he un- 
willing to listen? If so, he may well be feeling in- 
secure and inadequate. Any troubled person is likely 
to be irritable and impatient when others are giving 
their views. Nor is he often able to put himself in 
someone else’s shoes. 

We can visit school too—every now and then. We 
can observe what goes on in the course of a day and 
find out from the teachers how they think our young- 
ster is developing. We can check on his out-of-school 
interests, such as television programs, movies, and of 
course those “comic” books. 


Finally, when children are troubled or bewildered, 
they may need specialized help—counsel from people 


outside the family who can assist them with their 
problems. We can teach our boys and girls where 
to go for such help. What kinds of questions can a 
ten-year-old discuss with his teacher or other school 
counselors? What questions can he talk over with 
his religious adviser? The family doctor? A trusted 
family friend? We all need to learn how and where 
to obtain counsel when faced with a disturbing prob- 
lem. And if a child seems worried or bothered about 
something, yet doesn’t feel free to talk it over with 
us or with an adviser, we have an important signal 
that all is not well. 

When parent, teacher, community, and child learn 
to read and heed the forewarnings of delinquency, 
we shall have made a fundamental approach to the 
problem. Meanwhile, as our children grow older, we 
can continue to teach them about other people’s 
feelings, about what the human personality requires 
for its growth, and about the problems and satisfac- 
tions all human beings have in common. 





Ralph H. Ojemann, an associate editor of this 
magazine, is professor of educational psychology and 
parent education at the Iowa Child Welfare Re- 
search Station, State University of Iowa. Dr. Oje- 
mann brings to his many activities the practical point 
of view of a research worker (most recently in men- 
tal health), an adult educator, and a parent. 
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@ According to Dr. Spock and other outstanding 
pediatricians, a baby should suck his bottle for about 
twenty minutes. My little boy, who is now three 
months old, finishes his in ten minutes flat. ’'m wor- 
ried not only about his rapid intake but about the 
fact that he may not be getting enough sucking exer- 
cise. I have read enough to know how important this 
exercise is to a baby’s comfort and development. 
Should I attempt to slow him down, and if so, how? 
Or should I let him go on at his own pace? 


Setting time limits for a baby—like twenty minutes 
for sucking his bottle—is a pretty arbitrary matter. It 
must be remembered that books written for lay 
readers, including Spock’s Pocket Book of Baby and 
Child Care, speak in generalities and about average 
babies. But the range of normalcy is wide. Some 
babies may finish their bottles in fifteen minutes or 
less. Others may take twenty-five or thirty minutes 
or even longer, and there is nothing wrong with 
either extreme. 

When a baby is bottle fed, the aim is to simulate 
the natural way a mother nurses her infant. Eminent 
authorities have often said that an infant derives 
most of its milk from the mother in the first five 
minutes of nursing. Any subsequent nursing time is 
merely satisfying the baby’s sucking instincts. Natu- 
rally, then, a mother would not want to take the bot- 
tle away while the baby is still sucking. For if he is 
not satisfied he will start sucking his hand or what- 
ever object he can get hold of. 

Babies who are very hungry will often gulp their 
milk down in short order. If yours is one of these, it 
would be wise to make sure that the nipple opening 
is not too large. (The holes in nipples that have been 
sterilized many times will of course become bigger.) 
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When the infant starts getting solid foods, give him 
the food first, to appease his appetite. Then if he still 
rushes through his bottle but does not suck his 
thumb or fingers afterward, I’d make no attempt to 
slow the baby down. —Epmonp R. Hess, M.D. 


e Jama professional woman, unmarried, with suffi- 
cient income to support a child. I have had a great 
deal of experience with children and feel that I 
could give one a very good home. But I am told that 
state laws make it impossible for me to adopt a child 
because I am not married. Is this true? If so, do you 
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think it is fair to deprive homeless children of the 
love and advantages many unmarried women can 
give? I grant that ideally every youngster needs a 
father, but isn’t it better for him to have one devoted 
parent than to be brought up in foster homes or in 
institutions? 


There is in this letter a sadness that touches the 
heart. Here is a successful, single, career woman who 
wants to mother a child. She counts the advantages 
she has to offer—a nice home, a steady income, previ- 
ous experience with youngsters, a loving spirit—and 
finds the courage to make her wishes known. She is 
shocked and hurt to discover that her application 
will probably not be welcomed by any good adoption 
agency. It must be hard for her to understand a 
policy that frustrates her so deeply and deprives a 
needy child of her faithful care. 

Much as one may sympathize with such a person, 
one must say firmly that the practice of giving pri- 
ority to normal families in placing children for adop- 
tion is a right and good one. It is, by the way, based 
on policy, not on law. The only legislation in the 
United States which requires that adopting parents 
be married couples is the federal refugee act of 1953, 
and this applies only to the adoption of foreign-born 
children by Americans. No state in the Union specifi- 
cally prohibits, by legislation, the adoption of chil- 
dren by unmarried women. 

About half the adoptions that take place each 
year in the United States are now serviced by public 
and private organizations with special facilities for 
doing this work. These agencies are constantly study- 
ing and improving their procedures, with the help of 
citizens’ committees, the U.S. Children’s Bureau, the 
Child Welfare League of America, and other inter- 
ested groups. Out of this widespread cooperative ef- 
fort are coming standards that govern the entire 
adoption process. 

There is no evidence yet to show that these stand- 
ards are depriving adoptable children of good homes. 
Quite the contrary. A recent study made by the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Social Welfare shows 
that 20 per cent of the children placed independently 
for adoption in 1951 could not be adopted into the 
homes chosen for them. Either these homes were un- 
suitable, the natural parents refused consent, the 
adoptive parents changed their minds, or legal tech- 
nicalities intervened. On the other hand, in the 
same state less than 1 per cent of the adoptions ar- 
ranged by authorized agencies fail to go through. 

Interestingly enough, as adoption standards keep 
pace with our growing knowledge about children 
and about human nature in general, they become 
more flexible rather than less. On one point only is 
there increasing insistence: Placement must, if possi- 
ble, be in a normal, happy, two-parent family. The 
reasons for this are obvious and widely accepted. If a 
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child’s first home has failed him, it is doubly im- 
portant that the home into which he is transplanted 
shall meet his growth needs. 

Although we have not heard of a study which 
shows what has actually happened to children 
adopted by single women, some or all of the follow- 
ing hazards are present: (1) There is no father to 
play a father’s essential part in the normal develop- 
ment of the child. (2) If the mother becomes seri- 
ously ill, or if her income fails, there is no one close 
enough to share her responsibilities. (3) If the mother 
dies, the child becomes a full orphan. (4) Without 
the emotional support of a husband, the mother may 
come to make unreasonable emotional demands 
upon the adopted boy or girl. (5) If the mother mar- 
ries, the child may no longer be wanted. (6) The 
community may not approve of the arrangement and 
may show its disapproval in ways that hurt both 
mother and adopted child. 

All these mischances might be risked if placement 
in the home of an unmarried woman were the only 
alternative to life in an institution for any given 
child. This, however, is practically never the case. It 
is reliably and conservatively estimated that for every 
child available for adoption—except those from mi- 
nority groups—there are at least ten normal, suitable, 
two-parent families who want to adopt a child. 
Studies of institutions whose populations seem over- 
ly large have almost invariably shown that most of 
the children there are not orphans and have not been 
surrendered by their parents. 

So where are we? This quick review of certain 
present-day attitudes and practices with respect to 
adoption has not helped to solve the problem of the 
rights and needs of unmarried women who want to 
adopt children. There is, however, one very positive 
way in which a truly deep love of children can be 
satisfied to the benefit of many children. 

About two years ago 647 private citizens from 
eighteen counties in California began a three-year 
study of adoptions in that state. According to their 
final report: 

In each participating county, these people now form a 
reservoir of information on the subject of adoptions. 
They have examined existing programs to find both good 
and bad practices, have held public meetings to discuss 
their findings, shown films on adoption procedure, and 
prepared material. for newspaper and radio releases to 
inform the community. Their presence in their counties 
will be beneficial whenever and wherever the welfare of 
children is concerned. 

There is no community in the United States where 
the existing child welfare program cannot be im- 
proved. If the single woman can express her natural 
longing for motherhood in wise and loving service 
to countless children, she will find a peace of mind 
that passes even her own understanding. 

—Murie. W. Brown 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
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Worth a Try 


Sweet Dreams, Biddie Boy! 


A pink-and-blue windmill music box 
that is really a night lamp adds a 
storybook charm to bedtime in the 
nursery. You tuck your toddler in and 
turn on the dim, seven-watt light. The 
arms of the windmill turn slowly, and 
the soft strains of Brahms’ Lullaby 
drift through the nursery. 


When Iliness Strikes 


Sickroom supplies can make heavy 
demands on the family purse at a time 
when the budget is already overtaxed. 
To help tide families over such crises 
the women in one town have set up a 
community loan closet. In two steel 
cabinets they have stored sickroom sup- 
plies: sterile sheets, pillowcases, towels, 
bandages, ice bags, syringes, thermom- 
eters, and scores of other items. The 
women have also collected cots, wheel 
chairs, invalid walkers, serving trays, 
and other equipment that patients may 
need. Anyone in the community may 
borrow the supplies and equipment 
free—with a promise to return them in 
good condition. The loan closet is kept 
up entirely by voluntary contributions. 


Counseling Centers for Children 


Problems looming as high as moun- 
tains and no place to turn for help— 
this is the predicament of some bitterly 
unhappy children and their parents. 
To counsel such families before their 
personal troubles drive the children 
into the deeper troubles of delin- 
quency, the State of Washington set 
up several child guidance centers last 
May. By the end of the year four hun- 
dred and fifty-four clients had turned 
to these centers for help. 


Juniors in Journalism 


One day not long ago newspaper 


readers in Copenhagen found that 
their regular morning paper had 
sprouted a supplement. The new sec- 
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tion, they learned, was the work of a 
staff of children. When the editor of 
the daily, one of Copenhagen’s leading 
papers, offered a group of children a 
free hand in this special enterprise, 
they accepted without waiting to be 
coaxed, The fledgling journalists wrote 
the articles, snapped the photos, set 
type, and read proof. 


Nourishing the Mind 


A new commodity is appearing in 
supermarkets: books for borrowing. In 
Nashville, Tennessee, three giant gro- 
cery stores have set aside a book corner 
for customers who live far from branch 
libraries. The shelves are stocked with 
reading material from the public li- 
brary. Shoppers file a registration card 
and, in keeping with the self-service 
idea, check their own books in and out. 
When a borrower returns books that 
are overdue, he simply drops his fine 
into the fine box. The self-service su- 
permart libraries are called booketerias. 


Tempting Citrus 


Have you ever feasted on a tangelo? 
If not you have a treat awaiting you. 
A cross between the tangerine and the 
grapefruit, this unusual citrus fruit has 
a flavor like the Temple orange. Served 
as a breakfast special, it may be halved 
for spooning or peeled and sectioned. 


The Happy Hour 


Flowers and candlelight at the din- 
ner table do more than delight the eye. 
They also aid digestion, one doctor re- 
ports. How? By adding to the pleasure 
of a meal. But if you can’t have flow- 
ers and candle glow, good cheer and 
pleasant talk are acceptable substitutes, 
as far as digestion is concerned. Quiet 
and contentment at mealtimes increase 
the flow of saliva needed for digestion. 
Emotions like anger and fright cause 
dryness of the mouth, which interferes 
with digestion. Meals eaten to a steady 
bombardment of complaints and griev- 
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ances and other unpleasantnesses are 
likely to play havoc with the digestive 
system. 


No Scramble for a Sitter 


“Come, join us. We'll provide the 
baby sitter.” This was the gist of an 
invitation that went out to mothers in 
one Chicago neighborhood. The invi- 
tation came from a branch library that 
was sponsoring six weekly meetings on 
guiding children’s reading from pre- 
school days to the fifth grade. Mothers 
brought their children to the library, 
left them in the young people’s depart- 
ment, and went on to the classes, super- 
vised by the young people’s librarian. 
Parents who attended five of the six 
classes were awarded certificates by the 
P.T A. 


Foundation for Health 


Much of the mental and emotional 
illness that strikes adults is rooted in 
unfortunate childhood experiences. 
Had the victims met with more under- 
standing as children they might never 
have become ill. Acting on these be- 
liefs, a retired banker has become a 
one-man foundation to encourage high 
school students to study child develop- 
ment. For three years he has awarded 
cash prizes for the best student essay on 
this subject. Encouraged by the results, 
he has set up a trust fund for future 
awards. At the sponsor’s request the 
prizes are made through the P.T.A. 


Formula for Arising 


Given: a chilly morning and a warm 
bed. Problem: how to tear yourself 
from the cozy nest and venture into the 
nippy morn. Solution (according to a 
British physician): Stretch, move your 
arms and legs, and twiddle your toes. 
Note: It will help if, on the evening 
before, you space your meals so you'll 
wake up hungry. An insistent hunger 
will drive the most reluctant riser out 
of bed and into the kitchen. 
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Twelfth-graders, who built this house near New Westminster, British Colum- 
bia, graciously permit admiring ninth-graders to help clean up the grounds. 


© Division of 


“BUILD A house and you build a man” might well be 
the slogan for the vocational program of Como Lake 
Junior-Senior High School near New Westminster, 
British Columbia. In June 1954 the local school 
board offered for sale its fifth student-built house. 
All five were real houses, complete in every detail, 
ready to be lived in. Much more important, each one 
was a magnet that had kept a number of boys in high 
school until graduation. Each one had helped the 


school turn restless youngsters into responsible 
young citizens. 


When I visited the school last May, the current 
house was getting its finishing touches. Teen-agers, 
working in pairs, were busy in all the rooms of the 
little bungalow—fitting the fireplace mantel in the 
living room, laying rubber tile in the kitchen, hang- 
ing doors on clothes closets. The jobs were going 
ahead smoothly without a word of direction from 
the instructor. And why not? The boys were build- 
ing to their own plans and blueprints. 

The house-building project is Como Lake’s local 
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Visual Education, British Columbia Department of Education 


answer to a widespread problem in both Canada and 
the United States—the problem of dropouts from 
school in grades nine and ten. 


Making School Make Sense 


This community found that the regular academic 
courses offered in the high school could not hold 
the interest of many of their boys. School and com- 
munity got together on the problem and came up 
with the vocational course that culminates in “the 
house.” These days you could scarcely bribe a boy 
enrolled in the course to drop out during the school 
term. Almost all these youngsters would probably 
have left school at the age of fifteen or sixteen, but 
now a good 60 per cent complete grade twelve. No 
one leaves in the middle of a year, and some former 
dropouts have come back, enticed by a certain bunga- 
low under construction. 

In 1947 a vocational committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Como Lake High School staff, of 
the school board, and of local industry was formed 
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What can we do about those 

restless fourteen- and fifteen-year-olds 
who can hardly wait for the 

birthday that will let them leave 
school? From our neighbors in Canada 
comes this account of what one school 


did to help ward off dropouts. 


E. Blanche Norcross 


to draw up a program for a vocational course in the 
high school. As a first step, it made a survey of the 
community and discovered that 30 per cent of the 
students in the school came from homes directly sup- 
ported by the local sawmills. That settled the nature 
of the course: it was to be “‘vocational lumbering.” 
Under the Dominion-Provincial Vocational Assist- 
ance Agreement a special grant could be secured to 
offset the increased cost of buildings, special equip- 
ment, and staff for such a program. 

A vocational course, as interpreted by the Depart- 
ment of Education, exists to train the student for 
gainful employment in his intended field of work. 
The teachers found that it could be much more than 
that. The boys they were enrolling in the course 
were of average intelligence, with aptitudes in the 
mechanical skills. A vocational course gave them the 
satisfaction of using and developing these skills. 
School life began to make sense for them. Their 
teachers found that at the end of three years the 
students had made tremendous gains not only in 
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knowledge and mechanical ability but also in work- 
ing habits, initiative, and good citizenship. 

The vocational course offered at Como Lake High 
is officially known as “Vocational Lumber Specific 
Trade.” Students in that course give more than half 
their time to vocational work. In addition, they take 
—some of them rather reluctantly—academic subjects 
such as English and the social studies. The English 
department is currently trying to find the best means 
of interpreting literature in terms of the house being 
built out there on the school grounds! 










Working with Tools and Materials 


“Vocational Lumber” is as practical a course as 






could be made by a committee with mill owner 





representatives on it. In grade ten, for example, 
where the boys learn the elements of drafting, one of 
their projects is the construction of a stepladder. 






Each boy draws one suited to his own needs, and 





the products vary in size, construction, and materials. 





In that grade, too, the student gets a thorough 
grounding in the basic operations of a machine shop 






Teams of students lay the hardwood floor of the living 
room, Skill and teamwork also built the fireplace in the 
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From basic design to decorating, the house is entirely of 
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The “Lazy Susan” cupboard was the students’ special pride. 


and in the handling of lumber and carpenter's tools. 
Although he can’t touch the twelfth grade’s house, 
the goal is there before his eyes all the time. 

In grade eleven the student takes a long step for- 
ward. He makes a complete set of drawings and blue- 
prints for a little house, which he then builds to 
scale in the school’s carpentry shop. I saw the models 
that day of my visit—every one different, the perfect 
doll’s house for a lucky little sister. 

Before embarking on the miniature houses, 
though, grade eleven had spent some two months 
constructing door frames, window frames, and win- 
dow sash for the twelfth-graders’ full-size dwelling. 

In their final year, with two winters of basic 
training behind them, the boys carry out the major 
project of the course, “the house.” It is their house 
in every particular—from the first planning to the 
last bit of painting. During the summer they study 
home magazines and clip floor plans that appeal to 
them. In September they get together as a group and 
decide on a plan. They know there is one limitation 
to bear in mind: that the dwelling has to be of such 
proportions that the buyer can have it loaded on a 
truck and moved to his own lot. Apart from that 
restriction, they have great freedom in design and 
materials. After some lively discussions, they agree 
on a plan and make their drawings and blueprints. 
Sometimes they have been known to finish this part 
of the job in a week. 
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Working with People 

The initiative and skills they have developed 
through their tenth- and eleventh-grade projects are 
exercised fully when it comes to the house, but now 
another type of training begins. The house is a group 
project, and the boys learn to think about, to plan, 
and to work for the good of the whole. There is 
practice in another kind of cooperation, too, for the 
instructor has the boys work in pairs and switches 
the pairs frequently. Every boy learns to get along 
with his workmate—a skill that will be as valuable to 
him in later life as any other he has acquired. 

There is never any difficulty selling the house, and 
the proceeds repay the school board for the materials 
used in its construction. But more important, the 
boys are sold on the project. Instead of drifting, un- 
skilled, into the labor market in their middle teens, 
they remain in school until young adulthood. Then, 
competent and confident, they go out into the world 
—good workmen and responsible citizens. 





E. Blanche Norcross, a native of Vancouver Island, 
has traveled widely in her own country and England. 
After conducting a secretarial school and serving in 
the Dominion government’s Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply, Miss Norcross set out to satisfy an 
old dream—attending the University of British Co- 
lumbia. There, she says, she finds “many students my 
age and older, and I don’t feel at all out of place.” 
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“GEE, MOMMIE! Aren’t you ever 
to have time to play with me?” 
A dozen demanding jobs awaited my 
un-magic touch. My tongue began au- 
tomatically to shape the usual recital 
of things I simply must do: then I 
stopped short. Memory had suddenly 
brought into sharp focus the picture 
of my own little-girl days: a big, old 
two-story house comfortably furnished 
with eight children; tree houses in the 
back-yard poplars; a neighborhood 
echoing with shrill “Run, 
sheep, run!” on cool summer evenings. 
What could quite compare with 
those breath-taking sleigh rides down 
frosty Temple Hill during the Christ 
mas holidays, the fun of family sum- 
mer picnics, or the warm coziness of 
working crossword puzzles on a rainy 
day with a younger brother—everyone 
in the house 
erence material? 
And then, etched most vividly of all, 
came the mind picture of those incred- 
ibly long winter evenings when broth- 
ers and sisters lay on their stomachs 
before the fire in the 
munching innumerable apples 
reading the Book of Knowledge. 
Since our 
work on 


going 


cries of 


supplying handy ref- 


living room, 


and 
memories are the frame 
which we build new ideas 
and impressions, it is important that 
every child grow up with a rich store- 
house of 
tainly 


satistying memories. Cer 


most of these should center 
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about the family. Such priceless recol- 
lections are the natural and inevitable 
heritage of those of us who had several 
brothers and sisters. But what about 
the modern family, which often con- 
sists of two working parents plus one 
child? 

Ours is just such a three-cornered 
family, and my little girl’s question 
suddenly made me realize that we 
needed something to round off the 
triangle and shape us into a real fami- 
ly circle. But how to do it? Our lives 
were already full of music lessons, 
P.T.A. activities, church func- 
community discussion groups, 
extension courses. And what 
about that tantalizing stack of unread 
magazines and books? 

Nevertheless Janet’s question con- 
tinued to hang challengingly over my 
head and refused to be rationalized 
away. Finally I decided that what we 
needed was a definite time each week 
to play, work, study, and have fun to- 
gether as a family. 


SC hool, 
tions, 
and 


From Triangle to Circle 


Thus was our “family night” plan 
born. It has proved to be the perfect 
answer for us. Perhaps you will find it 
meets a need in your family. 

Here is how it operates: 

Each one of us—Dee, Janet, and I— 
takes a turn being host at a Saturday 
night party. This is a dress-up affair 


ee 
IHF 


at which social etiquette is carefully 
observed. The 
charge of all 


host is in complete 
arrangements—prepara- 
tion, entertainment, and refreshments. 
Promptly at seven o'clock two mem.- 
bers of the family solemnly disappear 
through the rear door, to reappeal 
seconds later at the front entrance as 
guests. They ring and are warmly 
greeted and ushered in by the host, 
who expresses his pleasure at their 
being able to come. 

After a short period of small talk 
the evening’s entertainment begins. 
Its variations are infinite, limited only 
by the imagination of the host. Sev- 
eral basic elements recur regularly, 
however. Usually we spend the first 
half hour playing instrumental trios, 
Janet and my husband on their vio- 
lins, with me as accompanist. Playing 
her violin alone is “‘practice’”’ to Janet. 
When she plays it as part of a trio 
with us, it emerges as something quite 
different and infinitely more exciting. 
“It’s like the dessert, 
once said. 


Mommie,” she 


Usually the music period ends with 
our singing together. Fortunately 
Janet’s childish soprano voice is strong 
enough to camouflage reasonably well 
the rather shaky alto and bass har- 
mony Dee and I are able to generate. 

Poetry is important in our family. 
Sometimes we decide beforehand to re- 
cite poems we have memorized. At 
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other times we merely browse in Janet's 
Golden Book of Poetry or other an- 
thologies, taking turns reading aloud. 
Thanks to family night, Janet has 
tucked away in her memory a number 
of lovely verses she might never have 
encountered in any other way. Dee and 
I have rediscovered the lovely poems 
for children by Robert Louis Steven- 
son, Elizabeth Maddox Roberts, Eu- 
gene Field, Dorothy Keeley Aldis, 
Walter De la Mare, Rachel Field, and 
many others. 


Pleasantries and Poetry 


As every parent knows, children in 
the seven-to-eleven age bracket build 
up an amazing store of jokes and rid- 
dies with which they love to bombard 
adults. Janet runs true to form. She 
makes a special point of polishing up 
her choicest ones for family night. 
We've learned from experience to 
laugh gustily, knowing that if we don’t 
she will assume we didn’t get the point 
and launch into a long and detailed 
explanation. 

The surprise comes next. This too 
varies from week to week, and we vie 
with each other in thinking up new 
ideas. Sometimes it is a contest to see 
who can locate certain obscure places 
most quickly on our globe. Occasion- 
ally we see who can compose the best 
original verse in a given time. Last 
week we wrote poems about Timmy, 
our pet parakeet, and were amused to 
discover that each one of us had chosen 
the same theme—his early morning 
twittering that serves as a_ self-ap- 
pointed alarm clock. Janet’s prize for 
writing the best poem was an alcohol 
back rub, administered at bedtime by 
the two losers. 

Phonograph records provide music 
for couple “round dances,” with our 
one available male taking turns danc- 
ing with Janet and me. We especially 
enjoyed the night that Janet, who 
adores seeing ballets and aspires to be 
a ballerina, adorned herself with nine 
or ten of my silk scarfs and enter- 
tained us with her interpretation of 
Scheherazade. Dee and I? Oh yes, we 
were on the program also. Our con- 


tribution was, as closely as I can cata- 
logue it, a sort of impromptu bowery 
number. 

One evening we made crayon 
sketches of the landscape painting in 
our dining room. Our encyclopedia is 
an inexhaustible source of informative 
articles that we take turns reading and 
then discussing in question-answer 
form. Modeling with Janet’s Plasti- 
clay has proved to be surprisingly en- 
grossing and gives me a chance to use 
an art medium with which I had no 
experience as a child. 

Recently two books have been added 
to Janet’s personal library: V. M. 
Hillyer’s A Child’s History of the 
World and A Child’s Geography of 
the World. Can you think of a more 
satisfying way for parents to take a 
quick refresher course in history and 
geography? 

Table games are an important part 
of nearly every family night. We like 
Authors, Chinese Checkers, Meet the 
Presidents, Globe-Trotters, and the 
usual assortment of games that every 
youngster gets for Christmas. Child’s 
play, yes—but my husband and I don’t 
find it tedious if we spend a short time 
on each game, a procedure which 
meets with our daughter’s full ap- 
proval. Incidentally, through these 
competitive games we find excellent 
opportunities to teach Janet about fair 
play and good sportsmanship in 
winning and losing. 

Needless to say, refreshments climax 
the evening. Only the host knows what 
they are to be, for the other two have 
given him or her free rein in the 
kitchen earlier in the day. They have 
studiously avoided 


investigating any 
mysterious 


developments that  ap- 
peared to be taking place in the refrig- 
erator or oven. This gay, conspiratori- 
al air bubbles into pleased surprise 
when the host proudly emerges from 
the kitchen with refreshments, which 
he serves graciously at a dinette table 
adorned with our best silver and china. 
We eat by candlelight. 

At nine o'clock the guests reluc- 
tantly bring the party to a close. They 
leave by the front door amid the fond 


farewells of their host. Again that sol- 
emn trek around the house to the 
other entrance, and family night is 
over. 


Values—Present and Future 


We've been enjoying family night 
for several years now, and we know we 
have captured something very precious. 
Gradually it has become the high 
point of the week’s activities. Each of 
us feels a personal responsibility for 
making it interesting, especially when 
serving as host. 

But its tangible values go beyond 
mere pleasure. Janet is developing 
poise in her alternate roles of hostess 
and guest. We’re all experiencing a 
quickened sense of family comrade- 
ship. Our daughter is tucking .away 
happy memories in which the words 
“fun” and “family” are synonymous. 
Perhaps—who can _ tell?—these memo- 
ries will help her to build sturdy 
family relations in the home she will 
eventually establish. 

I believe firmly in the slogan “The 
Family That Prays Together Stays To- 
gether.” Perhaps it is true also that 
“The Family That Plays Together 
Stays Together.” 

My little girl’s wistful question, 
“Gee, Mommie, aren’t you ever going 
to have time to play with me?” set off 
a chain reaction, First only my con- 
science was stirred, then my imagina- 
tion. Now anticipation, with all sorts 
of unexpected pleasures, is our steady 
Saturday night bill-of-fare. 

At the moment I’m trying to dream 
up something novel for the “‘surprise”’ 
section of our family hour next week. 
You see, it’s my turn to be hostess. 
Any suggestions? 





Miriam Stewart Cox teaches English 
at Compton Senior High School in 
Compton, California, and is active in 
national and local organizations re- 
lated to her professional field. One of 
her many leisure pursuits is revealed 
by the fact that she is chapter president 
of the California Federation of Cha- 
parral Poets. 
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The White House Conference on Education 


November 28 to December I, 1955 


INDIFFERENCE, inertia, indo- 
lence — these have always 
been threats to our national 
well-being, but never more 
so than when they endanger 
our first 


education. 


line of 
Over over 
again the National Congress 


defense— 
and 


of Parents and Teachers has 
Hg Se stated its convic tion that the 
education of America’s chil- 
dren cannot be slighted without permanently disas- 
trous results to America. That is why it looks hope- 
fully upon the most recent united endeavor, the 
White House Conference on Education, to stir the 
entire nation into more purposeful action on behalf 
of our schools. 

It was scarcely fourteen months ago that President 
Eisenhower made a vigorous appeal for a country- 
wide attack on our school problems. In his State-of- 
the-Union Message on January 7, 1954, the Presi- 
dent went straight to the heart of the issue. “Youth, 
our greatest resource,” he said, “is being seriously 
neglected in a vital respect. The nation as a whole 
is not preparing teachers or building schools fast 
enough to keep up with the increase in our: popula- 
tion.” 


Not fast enough. . . . In these words lies the key 
to the intensive, stepped-up activity now being un- 
dertaken by our states and their local communities. 
In the last few years millions of Americans—and es- 
pecially the nearly nine millions of P.T.A. members 
—have come to know some seriously disturbing facts 


about our public schools: the dramatically increas- 
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ing enrollments in the face of a tragic shortage of 
teachers; inadequate school buildings and equip- 
ment; inequalities of educational opportunity be- 
tween richer and poorer states. 

And in the last few years, too, thousands of citi- 
zens have been working, through their P.T.A.’s and 
with their P.T.A.’s in community groups, to remedy 
these conditions. Yet too often improvement takes 
too long. Each fall more and more kindergartners 
and first-graders crowd into classrooms that might 
have been big enough five years before, or even two 
years before, but are big enough no longer. 


Focusing Our Forces 


President Eisenhower went on, in that same State- 
of-the-Union Message, to propose a workable plan 
for a speedy attack on these problems. “In order to 
appraise the needs of education,” he said, “I hope 
that . . . a conference on education will be held in 
each state, culminating in a national conference. 
From these conferences [on education] every level of 
government—from the federal government to each 
local school board—should gain the information 
with which to attack this serious problem.” 

In his budget message to the Eighty-third Con- 
gress the President repeated his recommendation for 
state and territorial conferences and a national con- 
ference at which their findings would be pooled, an- 
alyzed, and discussed. The Congress responded by 
passing Public Law 530. This act allocated funds 
for financing the program of the national conference 
and the programs of the state and territorial confer- 
ences as well. In fact, of the total sum appropriated 


—$go0,000—the law made $700,000 immediately 
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available to the forty-eight states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the territories of Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

With the funds on hand, plans could now move 
forward. President Eisenhower sent letters to all the 
governors of the states and territories explaining the 
White House Conference program, as did Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, to the chief state 
school officers. 

Wrote the President: “With this opportunity to 
know the facts and understand the problems, I am 
convinced that the people of the United States will 
develop programs of effective action. It is with this 
conviction that I ask you to join me in bringing 
about the most thorough, widespread, and concerted 
study that the American people have ever made of 
their educational problems.” 

Secretary Hobby emphasized the goal of the con- 
ference plan, which is “more than to supply more 
buildings and teachers, important as they are. It is 
to prepare young people in every way possible to 
meet the increasing complexities of today’s world.” 


Conferences on the Calendar 


Two other important communications also went 
out to the states. Samuel M. Brownell, U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education, addressed his to the chief 
state school officers, to educational organizations, 
and other’ leaders, urging their cooperation. Mrs. 
Newton P. Leonard, president of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, directed hers to the 
presidents of the fifty state congresses. 

“It is significant,” she wrote, “that conference 
funds for the states are being made available to 
them at once, even before the states have appropri- 
ated the corresponding amounts that they are ex- 
pected to provide. This unusual procedure is an 
indication of the urgency of the problems to be dis- 
cussed.” She asked that each state congress cooper- 
ate in every possible way to assure the success of the 
forthcoming educational conferences. 

The states have risen quickly to this opportunity 
for action. Some have already held educational con- 
ferences. All but five are planning to hold them with- 
in the next several months. Reports of the findings 
will be sent to Commissioner Brownell, as Public 
Law 530 requires. The invaluable material con- 
tained in these reports will not only serve as the 
basis of the White House Conference program but 
will be distributed to states that have yet to hold 
their conferences. 

The President has appointed a White House Con- 
ference Committee of thirty-two distinguished men 
and women. Their task will be, first, to assist the 
states and territories in holding educational confer- 
ences and, second, to plan, conduct, and evaluate the 
White House Conference itself, which will meet 
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from November 28 to De- 
cember 1 of this year. 

The members of the com- 
mittee typify America, with 
all its rich variety of back- 
ground, interest, and opin- 
ion. They come from every 
part of the country; they 
work in many different fields 
—education, business, indus- 
try, labor, publishing, agri- 
culture, among others. Yet each member, serving as 
an individual, does not represent any group or insti- 
tution but the people as a whole. 

The White House Conference Committee is 
headed by President Eisenhower as honorary chair- 
man. The two honorary vice-chairmen are Secretary 
Hobby and Commissioner Brownell. Neil H. McEIl- 
roy of Cincinnati, Ohio, is chairman, and Finis E. 
Engleman of Hartford, Connecticut, is vice-chair- 
man. Mrs. Rollin Brown, first vice-president of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, serves 
on the committee and has been appointed chairman 
of one of the subcommittees. In the coming months 
consultants and other professional persons will be 
added to the regular staff. The committee operates 
independently and is responsible only to President 
Eisenhower. 


Mrs. Rollin Brown 


Directions Defined 


This Presidential committee, whose names are 
listed in these pages and whose members are pic- 
tured in our Frontispiece, had its first meeting on 
December 2, 1954, in Washington, D. C. There it 
agreed upon the broad purposes of its program: 

* Bringing about a more widespread knowledge and ap- 
preciation of, and interest in, education. 


* Helping to create a continuing concern on the part of 
great numbers of citizens to face their responsibilities to- 
ward education. 


¢ Serving to bring about an analysis of the current con- 
dition of our educational system. 


* Providing examples of solutions to educational prob- 
lems and inspiration for an accelerated effort in planning 
more action programs of school improvements. 


* Providing the basis for a report to the President of the 
significant and pressing problems in the field of education, 
and making recommendations in so far as possible for their 
solution. 


The committee also set forth its scope in the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“It is recognized that education, interpreted 
broadly, includes educajion from early childhood 
through adult levels, as provided in the home, 
school, church, and many other institutions, public 
and private. ; 

“The most immediately pressing problems are to 
be found in the elementary and secondary schools, 
since they are already faced with the great increases 
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in enrollment which will not affect post-high-school 
institutions until later. For this reason the Confer- 
ence will give primary attention to the broad and 
general problems of elementary and _ secondary 
school education but will consider these problems 
in relation to our total system of education from 
elementary school through the university.” 

Next came the task of grouping the many prob- 
lems faced by our public schools. The committee 
found that they could be classified under six head- 
ings, each in the form of a question: 


¢ What should our schools accomplish? 
¢ How can we get the school facilities needed? 
* How can we get enough good teachers—and keep them? 


¢ How can we organize our schools most efficiently and 
economically? 


¢ How can we pay for our schools? 


¢ How can we obtain a continuing public support of 
education? 


As these key questions are taken up, one by one, 
the committee suggested that the discussion be 
steered by four guideposts: Where are we? How did 
we get here? Where do we want to go? How do we 
get there? 

An important part of the committee’s second 
meeting, on January 18, was devoted to planning the 
attendance at the Conference. About two thousand 
men and women will be expected to participate— 
fourteen hundred to be selected by their own states 
or territories and the other six hundred to be se- 
lected by the committee. Among these six hundred 
will be representatives of organizations that have 
taken part in state educational conferences; U.S. 
congressmen having special responsibilities for school 
legislation; and foreign observers. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
long experienced in cooperating with like-minded 
groups, has been working to advance the White 
House Conference plan ever since President Eisen- 
hower proposed it more than a year ago. In the 
spring of 1954 state congress leaders all over the 
country wrote to the President urging that his pro- 
posal be put into effect and pledging P.T.A. sup- 
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port of the entire program. (To these leaders, inci- 
dentally, may well go part of the credit for the 
prompt passage of Public Law 530.) Last fall the 
National Congress sent a questionnaire to the presi- 
dents of all the state congresses, asking for informa- 
tion about the educational conferences. 

Since the White House Conference program will 
be based on a study of local school needs, the good 
that will come out of it will depend on what all of 
us do in our home communities. In the P.T.A. are 
the parents of America’s children. In the P.T.A. are 
the teachers who educate these children. May we 
not say, then, that the P.T.A. is at the grass roots 
of our nation? From every locality to every state and 
on to the federal government we can transmit not 
only a clear picture of the school problems that have 
to be solved but the impetus for solving them. In 
the words of our national president, Mrs. Leonard: 

“No group knows better than ours the need for 
sound school financing and the crucial problems 
brought about by increased school enrollment to- 
gether with the teacher shortage and inadequate 
school buildings. These are some of the problems 
to which the state and White House conferences are 
to turn their attention. ... Rarely have we had an 
opportunity to cooperate with other agencies to so 
great an extent in an attempt to fulfill a central part 
of our own Action Program: ‘Better Schools.’ ” 





Program Suggestions 
* Review the aims and expected outcomes of the White 
House Conference on Education. 
¢ If your state has held its educational conference, review 
the recommendations which came out of that meeting. 
What light do they throw on your own local school prob- 
lems? Discuss each of them, using the four guideposts sug- 
gested by the White House Conference Committee. 
¢ If your state has not yet held its educational conference, 
find out in what way the state congress is cooperating in 
the planning of it and what cooperation is expected of 
your local unit. What school problems are most urgent in 
your community? Discuss these, again steering by the 
White House Conference Committee’s four guideposts. 
¢ What can your P.T.A. do to arouse the interest of all 
citizens of your community in the White House Confer- 
ence’ and to keep them informed about its programs? 
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Guidance As They Grow 


Za! awe fl 


I. PRESCHOOL COURSE 
Directed by Ruth Strang 


“Don’t Deny Them Discipline” (page 4) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. Dr. Bettelheim points out some of the predicaments 
that confront parents. What course of action does he 
recommend in connection with each of the following, 
and why? 

e We want our children to behave nicely, but we are 
afraid to teach them manners lest we destroy their natural- 
ness and their independence—or else lose their love. 

e We want our children to make their own decisions, but 
we expect these decisions to please us. 

e We want our children to learn our manners and 
customs, but we refrain from imposing our wishes on 
a child. 

e We want our children to greet us when we come home, 
but we do not want to drill them in this and other ways 
of behaving. 

e We want our children to learn on their own, but we 
are not ready to set them an example by being strict 
with ourselves. 

2. Give illustrations, both from the article and from 
your own experience, of each of the following statements: 
e Copying the parents’ example is the surest way for a 
child to learn. 

e Parents’ inconsistency may lead a child into delinquency. 
e Teaching a child self-discipline requires great self- 
discipline on the part of the parents. 

g. Which of the following conditions does Dr. Bettel- 
heim think are effective in handling problems where 
discipline is required? Which does he emphasize most? 
Which does he think should not be used? 

e Having definite standards yourself. 

e Being certain of the desirability of specific values, 
manners, and morals. 

e Giving firm, loving guidance. 

e Always letting the child decide to do what he thinks 
is right. 

e Imposing certain standards on the child through fear. 
(“If you don’t do this, I'll punish you.’’) 

e Achieving self-discipline yourself. 

e Being consistent in your own behavior. 

e Setting the kind of example you want your children 
to copy. 

e Giving direct admonitions. (“Do this because I tell 
you to.”’) 

e Being sure that the child has the capacity to do the 
things expected of him. 

e Being sure that the child’s experience in self-discipline 
ends in a feeling of success. 

e Teaching the child step by step, patiently and gradually. 

4. Dr. Bettelheim mentions two serious results of failure 
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to give definite diregtions and to set certain firm limits 
to the child’s behavior: (a) The child may make more 
wrong than right decisions, and (b) the child may spend 
too much psychological energy in making decisions for 
which he is not yet ready. Describe some incidents that 
resulted in either or both of these outcomes. 


5. After reading aloud Dr. Ruth Underhill’s description 
of discipline in an Indian tribe, discuss in detail the 
method of discipline that the grandfather used. Then 
describe some modern experiences with preschool children 
and show how the same step-by-step methods may be 
applied. 

6. What is the possible effect of the fear of punishment 
on a child? Might he feel that he is punished because 
he is a “bad” child, not because his parents are worried 
about him? Might he learn ways of provoking his parents? 
Might he become doubly anxious—about his parents’ 
relationship to him and about the punishment and the 
act itself? Might his anxiety make him less able to do 
the thing required of him? 


Program Suggestions 


e The meeting could be devoted to a discussion of situa- 
tions in which problems of discipline have arisen, such as 
the situations described by members in answer to the 
foregoing points or those included in the article. For 
example, in regard to the problem of children’s greeting 
a parent when he comes home from work, the following 
kinds of questions might be discussed: How did the older 
generation handle the situation? How does the modern 
parent handle it? What is gained? What is lost? What 
problems are created for the child by the modern method 
of not teaching a formal and standardized way of greeting 
parents? Each situation should be considered in the light 
of the definition of discipline (as “teaching or instruc- 
tion’) and the principles stated in the article. 

e If the group is large, members having children in the 
same age range (one to two years old; three to four; five 
to six) might get together to share experiences in line 
with the principles and procedures recommended in the 
article. If trained professional persons are available it 
would be desirable to invite several—one to serve as con- 
sultant for each group. Or perhaps a single “roving con- 
sultant” could go from one group to another. 


References 

Books: 
Bettelheim, Bruno. Love Is Not Enough. Glencoe, Illinois: 
Free Press, 1950. 
Cutts, Norma E., and Moseley, Nicholas. Better Home Disci- 
pline. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1952. 
Langdon, Grace, and Stout, Irving. The Discipline of Well- 
adjusted Children. New York: John Day, 1952. 
Strang, Ruth. Introduction to Child Study. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1951. Third edition. See pages 253-67. 
Thomson, Mary M. Talk It Out with Your Child. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1953. 

Pamphlets: 
From Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
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University, New York City 27, New York, 60 cents each: 
Hymes, James L., Jr. Being a Good Parent. 
Redl, Fritz. Understanding Children’s Behavior. 
From the National Mental Health Foundation, 130 East 
Twenty-second Street, New York 10, New York. 25 cents. 
Ridenour, Nina, and Johnson, Isabel. Some Special Prob- 
lems of Children, Aged 2 to 5 Years. Chapters 1-4. 
Articles in the National Parent-Teacher: 
Eiserer, Paul and Adelaide. “Common Sense and Nonsense 
About Discipline,” February 1954, pages 4-6. 
Kawin, Ethel. “Is Obedience What We Want?” January 1954, 
pages 17-19. 
Strang, Ruth. “Discipline—But by Whom?” April 1953, 
pages 23-25. 
Films: 
Angry Boy (33 minutes). International Film Bureau; Mental 
Health Film Board. 
1 Child Went Forth (20 minutes). Brandon Films. 
He Acts His Age (13 minutes). McGraw-Hill. 


Helping the Child Accept the Do’s (11 minutes). Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films. 


ll, SCHOOL-AGE COURSE 
Directed by Bess Goodykoontz 


“Forewarnings of Delinquency” (page 20) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. What are some of the typical behavior problems of 
young children that a worried young parent may fear are 
signs of delinquency? 

2. Research, says Dr. Ojemann, reveals that delinquent 
and nondelinquent children were not much different 
when they were quite young. Why is this so? 

g. The author reminds us that in some homes and 
neighborhoods the teachings are contrary to society’s 
standards of behavior. May this explain some of the 
juvenile court cases in which the young offender appears 
to have no sense of guilt? (Allison Davis’ article “Socio- 
Economic Influences upon Children’s Learning” in 
School Life for March 1951 is helpful on this point.) 


4. Name some of the home and community character- 
istics that people commonly associate with a high rate of 
delinquency. Are their assumptions correct? Has your 
community made studies of “delinquency areas’? What 
are their characteristics? 

5. Dr. Ojemann calls attention to two puzzling facts: 
(a) most of the brothers and sisters of delinquents are 
not themselves delinquent, and (b) many delinquents 
come from superior surroundings. What reasons does he 
give? (If you are interested in these research findings, 
see Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck’s Delinquents in the 
Making, a book published by Harper in 19532.) 

6. We need to know not only about differences in 
family relationships but about differences in the children 
themselves before we can explain why one child in a 
family is delinquent and others are not. Discuss Dr. 
Ojemann’s three illustrations of this point, and give 
other examples. 

7. “I try to treat all my children alike,” says one parent. 
Another says, “I try to treat each of mine as I think he 
needs to be treated.” Which point of view is the wiser? 
What effect would each attitude have on a child with a 
tendency toward unsocial behavior? 

8. The importance of how a child feels about himself, 
his home, and his successes or failures is emphasized. 
Name some of the “feeling” signals the author warns 
parents to watch for. 
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g. As children grow older, they need to develop the 
strength and the resources to help them face rebuffs, 
conflicts in standards, and other tests. How can parents 
anticipate these problems and prepare children for them? 


Program Suggestions 


e During the past year there has been a widespread in- 
terest in the whole subject of juvenile delinquency, with 
many studies, many conferences, and much _ publicity. 
Possibly you would like to use this meeting as an occasion 
for reviewing the problem of juvenile delinquency—in 
the nation as a whole and as it relates to your community. 
If so, these references might help: Some Facts About 
Juvenile Delinquency (10 cents), What’s Happening to 
Delinquent Children in Your Town? (15 cents), and 
Helping Delinquent Children (20 cents) —all U.S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau publications, available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. Also Schools 
Face the Delinquency Problem by Arthur S. Hill, Leonard 
M. Miller, and Hazel F. Gabbard, available for go cents 
from the National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
e On the other hand, you may prefer to stay with the 
emphasis in the article, that of prevention of delinquency. 
If so, the books listed under “References” contain case 
studies of children with problems, showing how parents 
and teachers and children worked on those problems 
together. It might be worthwhile to read aloud some of 
these case reports, especially those from Know Your Chil- 
dren in School. 

e There are excellent films on this subject. A program 
using some of those listed under “References,” preceded 
and followed by discussion, would be both interesting 
and fruitful. 

e The relation of comic books to delinquency is another 
subject to which a great deal of attention is being given. 
If your school or community is concerned about this 
problem, arrange a series of brief reports by members 
of the group on such topics as these: “The Case Against 
the Comics,” “Studying and Rating the Comics,” “The 
Comics Publishers and their Code,” “What the Senate 
Subcommittee Reported About Comic Books and Delin- 
quency,” or “What Some Communities Are Doing About 
Comics.” You will find abundant material on the subject 
by consulting the Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature. 
Your group will also be interested in the published report 
Hearings Before the Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency of the Committee on the Judiciary (US. 
Senate; order from the Superintendent of Documents). 


References 

Books: 
Banay, R. S. Youth in Despair. New York: Coward-McCann, 
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School. New York: Macmillan, 1954. Pages 133-53. 
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Harper, 1953. Chapters IX and X. 

Pamphlets: 
From Science Research Associates, Inc., 57 West Grand Ave- 
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English, O. Spurgeon, M.D., and Finch, Stuart M., M.D. 
Emotional Problems of Growing Up. 


Leonard, Charles W. Why Children Misbehave. 
Ridenour, Nina. Building Self-Confidence in Children. 
Strang, Ruth. Facts About Juvenile Delinquency. 
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From the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street N.W., Washington 6, D.C.: 


Ojemann, Ralph H. Personality Adjustment of Individual 
Children. 25, cents. 
Articles from the National Parent-Teacher: 
Beck, Bertram M. “New Approaches to Juvenile Delin- 
quency,” September 1954, pages 26-28. 
Eliot, Martha M., M.D. “A New Start on an Old Problem.” 
January 1953, pages 11-13. 
Stullken, Edward H. “Danger Signs of Delinquency.” March 
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Films: 
Angry Boy (33 minutes). International Film Bureau. To rent 


or borrow, inquire of state or local mental health societies, 
public libraries, or film libraries. 


Boy in Court (12 minutes). National Probation and Parole 
Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York. Pur- 
chase or rent. 

Make Way for Youth (22 minutes). Association Films, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York. Purchase or rent. 


Right or Wrong? (10 minutes). Coronet Instructional Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Who's Delinquent? (16 minutes). RKO Radio Pictures, 1270 
Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, New York. Purchase 
or rent. 


il. COURSE ON ADOLESCENCE 
Directed by Evelyn Millis Duvall 
“School Bells and Wedding Chimes” (page 8) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. How can you account for the fact that more young 
people are getting married—and earlier—thyn ever before? 
What effect do you think military service has on this 
increase in early marriages? What about other possible 
influences, such as the “marriage-mindedness” of current 
literature, movies, and popular thinking? What about 
good business conditions? 


2. Do you agree with Dr. Kirkendall when he says, 
“Many high school marriages are simply a reflection of 
personal difficulties”? Do you know of cases that fit such 
a description? Can you put your finger on any of the 
personal difficulties that might underlie some recent hasty 
marriage of high-school-age young people? 

g. Why is education for marriage and family life one 
answer to the problem of too early marriage? What 
experiences have your own teen-agers had—at home, at 
school, at church—that should give them better prepara- 
tion for marriage choices when the time comes? 


4. Suppose your high-school-age son or daughter were 
determined to get married before graduation. What books, 
pamphlets, or other sources of information would you 
suggest as being helpful? What stand would you yourself 
take? Whom could you consult about this? 

5. Recent research studies agree that the sex impulse is 
intense during the teen years. Into what wholesome 
avenues may it be channeled until marriage? What is 
your community doing to provide constructive outlets for 
the newly found interests and energies of adolescence? 
What effect do the family’s attitudes toward sex have on 
the children’s ability to make sound choices—in education, 
in marriage, and in their philosophy of life? 


Program Suggestions 


e Set up a panel of young people and understanding 
adults to discuss the pros and cons of marriage and the 
draft—that is, whether a couple should marry before the 
boy goes into military service, while he is in service, or 
immediately following his return from service. Encourage 
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your group to ask questions of the panel and to consider 
each point as worthy of discussion. 

e Study the filmstrip Parents Preparing Youth for Mar- 
riage (Radio and Film Commission, 1001 Nineteenth 
Avenue South, Nashville 2, Tennessee). Then rerun the 
strip, discussing each point as it occurs. 


e Conduct a debate on the advisability of parents’ giving 
financial aid to young people who marry while they are 
still in school. For speakers, select fathers and mothers 
who feel strongly one way or the other and whose con- 
victions are perhaps based on some experience in their 
own families. 

e Role-play a situation in which a girl of seventeen tells 
her family that she wants to marry a young man who is 
a freshman in college and whom she has known only six 
months. Assign a role for the girl, one for her mother, 
and one for her father. Act out what each might do in 
the situation. Change roles and play the scene again. 
Discuss what you have seen and how the three characters 
felt as they played each role. 

e Invite your principal, your superintendent of schools, 
or the administrator in charge of curriculum to talk to 
your group on the policies, practices, and value of family 
life education programs in your schools. Ask him whatever 
pertinent questions will help to clarify the point of view 
of your school administration toward such programs. 
Discuss in relation to the experiences of other school 
systems. 
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ABOUT FILMS 


If any of the films listed here are not available for rental in 
your community, write the visual education chairman of your 
state congress of parents and teachers and ask where they may 
be obtained. The extension department of your state university 
will also be able to give you this information. 
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The Cattle Kneel 


The years are iron in Texas, 
And thorned are all the trees, 
Prickly pear and huisache, 
The men are hard as these. 


Like men, like stock; the cattle 
Are Babylons of beef 

The steers are wild as coyotes, 
Yet they have bland belief. 


At every Texan sunrise 

The cattle one by one 

Bow to the coming morning, 
Kneel to the rising sun. 


Who told them turn their foreheads 
East when the day’s light passed? 
Who framed them so their forelegs 
Bend down and rise the last? 


None knows. But there the cattle 
All kneel before they rise, 

And faith lights up their foreheads; 
A god lights up their eyes. 


—Rosert P. TristRAM COFFIN 


To Our Readers 


This noted American poet, whose work won him the Pulitzer 
prize in 1936, died in January of this year. It is our good for- 
tune to have in our files several other unpublished poems by 
Mr. Coffin, long a contributor to our pages and throughout his 
life a devoted friend of the parent-teacher organization. 


Who Said That? 


Now was it I who, in my youth 

And ignorance, asserted, quote: 
“Love is a song’—when, of a truth, 
Love is an ache within the throat? 


—ELAINE V. EMANsS 
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Spring Cadence 


What singing rhythm in a young lad’s blood 
Channels his energies at their spring flood 

In age-old courses? What sends him to his knees 
For marbles, or impels the annual frieze 

Of boys and kites along a windy hill? 

What animates his urge to try his skill 

With bat and ball, or to race against his peers? 
The inward music that a youngster hears 
Grows fainter, but a man remembering 

Listens for echoes of that song each spring. 


—ELoisE WaApE HACKETT 


Heritage 


Mary Keith owned a black lace mantle 
(To help remember how one should dress 
Properly still, though she'd left a gentle 
Home for the northern wilderness), 


A candle mold and a pair of mortars, 

A Staffordshire bowl brought out from Devon, 
The spirit to raise nine sons and daughters 

In a frontier life and a hope of heaven. 


Mary Keith was my grandfather’s grandmother. 
She transplanted the young elm rows— 

With the cottage finished and time to bother 
Of a spring dusk, setting out furbelows. 


Now I have the cottage, the elms a-hover, 
The black lace mantle, the old blue bowl; 
But it may be years before we discover 
Who fel! heir to her strength of soul. 


—FLORENCE R. JAcoBs 





PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 
Mrs. Louts L. BuCKLIN 





FAMILY 
Suitable for children if accompanied by adults 


Hunters of the Deep—Distributors Corporation of America. Pro- 
ducer, Tom Gries. Amid the current flock of movies exploiting 
the Aqua-Lung and giving superficial glimpses of the ocean 
depths, this film is a refreshing change. Perceptively and im- 
aginatively it portrays the underwater world for its own 
strange, fascinating sake. Expert marine photographers work- 
ing with the Scripps Institution of Oceanography, the U.S. 
Naval Electronics Laboratory, and the Allen Hancock Institute 
of Marine Research took more than a year to make this feature- 
length picture. Scenes made during scientific expeditions off 
the California coast and the Bahamas show the daily lives of 


An underwater photographer tries to communicate with one of his 
fish friends in Hunters of the Deep. 


sharks, the frolicsome play of three-thousand-pound sea ele- 
phants, an angry goldfish nudging a starfish from its nest. An 
awesome, dramatic sea ceremony is the return of hundreds of 
giant mantas whizzing with torpedo-like speed to their spawn- 
ing grounds at the bottom of the sea. 
Family 12-15 

Excellent 


8-12 
Excellent Excellent 
The Long Gray Line—Columbia. Direction, John Ford. Marty 
Maher, Irish immigrant who has become assistant to the Master 
of the Sword at West Point as well as athletic coach and close 
personal friend to countless cadets, is about to be retired. He 
pleads with the President of the United States to keep him on 
and in flashback relives fifty years closely entwined with the 
life of the Academy. The elder Marty is well played by Donald 
Crisp, and Tyrone Power enacts the leading role with sincerity. 
West Point itself never looked more majestic. A sentimental 
tribute to the “long gray line” and their Academy. Leading 
players: Tyrone Power, Maureen O'Hara, Donald Crisp. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Good of its type Good of its type Too long 
The Queen’s Birthday Parade—20th Century-Fox. This short film 
presents a magnificent Cinemascope record of “the trooping of 
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previews 


the colors,” performed with all the pomp for which the British 
are famous. Even-the sun came out to gild this resplendent 
panorama of prancing horses, handsome guardsmen, and loving 
subjects. Foremost among the attractions is Elizabeth herself, 
in full regimental regalia, riding sidesaddle on a chestnut geld- 
ing, which she guides with cool composure. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Enjoyable Excellent Excellent 
Underwater!—RKO. Direction, John Sturges. How would you 
like to be the first to explore an old Spanish galleon perched 
on a ledge fathoms deep in the ocean? You would float with 
your Aqua-Lung over the barnacled decks, down seaweed-gar- 
landed stairs into the hold where a mysterious locked door 
awaited you. In this innocuous and rather long adventure 
story Gilbert Roland persuades a priest, a young fisherman, 
and the latter’s wife, Jane Russell, to accompany him on such 
a treasure-hunting expedition. Leading players: Jane Russell, 
Gilbert Roland, Richard Egan. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Entertaining Entertaining A bit long 


ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Americano—RKO. Direction, William Castle. A variation of 
the familiar brash-American-abroad melodrama. Glenn Ford 
plays a Texas cowboy who is downright annoyed when he finds 
himself embroiled in a bloody feud between a Brazilian ranch- 
er, to whom he has just sold his three prize bulls, and some 
small landholders. However, by the time he has been beaten 
up and robbed by the rancher’s henchmen, he declares himself 
on the side of the underdogs. Scenes of the Brazilian cattle 
country, photographed in Eastman Color, are noteworthy. 
Leading players: Glenn Ford, Ursula Thiess, Cesar Romero. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Matter of taste Mature 
Bad Day at Black Rock—MGM. Direction, John Sturges. The plot 
of this taut modern melodrama is derived from the rou- 
tine western, but not its nervous, highly charged atmosphere, 
heavy with decadence and racial hatred. A determined, one- 
armed stranger comes to a shabby desert town on a mysterious 
mission. Why are the ill-assorted, moldy characters who control 
the life of the town so fearfully concerned? Their suspicion 
turns to fear and then to attempted violence as Spencer Tracy 
pursues his mission. Though the characterizations are excel- 
lent, it is the sense of uneasy foreboding and the powerlul, 
low-keyed suspense that distinguish this thriller. Leading 
players: Spencer Tracy, Robert Ryan, Anne Francis. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Excellent thriller Mature No 
Battle Cry—Warner Brothers. Direction, Raoul Walsh. Techni- 
cally impressive in Warner Color and Cinemascope, this affec- 
tionate saga of the United States Marines devotes as much space 
to the men’s varied romances as to scenes of training and of 
warfare. An effort is made to individualize the men: Danny, 
the All-American; Marion, the quiet bookworm; tough Spanish 
Joe; Ski, the tragic-fated slum boy; and Andy, the lumberjack. 
All bask under the fatherly eye of Major Huxley (Van Heflin), 
who risks courtmartial to get his men out of mopping-up into 
real combat. Leading players: Van Heflin, Aldo Ray, Nancy 
Olson. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste No No 
Battle Taxi—United Artists. Direction, Herbert L. Strock. A 
straightforward little melodrama describing the helicopter res- 
cue service used during the Korean War. Student reviewers 
liked the simplicity of the plot and the conversion of a jet 
flier into a rescue pilot. They thought the acting of the all- 
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male cast was generally good, and the added film sequences of 
real combat action heightened interest and suspense. Leading 
players: Sterling Hayden, Arthur Franz, Marshall Thompson. 
Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Interesting 


Exciting 
The Belles of St. Trinian’s—London Films. Direction, Frank Laun- 
der. Here, down to the last crumpled Panama hat and wrinkled 
black stocking, are British cartoonist Ronald Searle’s “awful 
girls” of St. Trinian’s. Alastair Sim has the dual role of the 
headmistress and her bookmaker brother, while the fiendish 
girls are ready for anything, from blowing up a laboratory to 
knocking their opponents senseless on the hockey field. Joyce 
Grenfell gives another inimitable performance as a_police- 
woman disguised as a games mistress. Cast: Alastair Sim, Joyce 
Grenfell, George Cole. 

Adults 15-18 
Matter of taste 


Interesting 


12-15 
Matter of taste Possibly 
Day of Triumph—Century Films. Direction, Irving Pichel. The 
Bible possesses a magnificent wealth of motion picture mate- 
rial, though most producers have concentrated on lavish histo- 
ric settings. This earnest film avoids spectacle in favor of sim- 
plicity, dignity, and serious characterization. The unusual 
story presents Christ as the victim of a plot to overthrow the 
Roman rulers of Judea. Seeking to make him a political leader, 
Judas conspires to have Jesus arrested so that the people will 
revolt. The high priests act too quickly, however, and Jesus is 
crucified. Characterizations by Lee Cobb as the zealot leader, 
James Griffith as Judas, and Lowell Gilmore as Pontius Pilate 
are convincing; yet miracles are too hasty, conversions too pat, 
in a somewhat amateurish production. Robert Wilson as Jesus 
has a quiet, sincere delivery but lacks stature and spirituality. 
Leading players: Lee Cobb, James Griffith, Lowell Gilmore, 
Robert Wilson. 

Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Worthwhile attempt 


Interesting 
Devil’s Harbor—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Montgomery Tul- 
ly. This colorless, implausible British-made melodrama about 
cortisone-smuggling on the London docks becomes uninten- 
tional burlesque toward the end. Reviewers laughed heartily 
at the unfortunate actors, who, somewhat in the manner of the 
Keystone cops, rush from one stock situation to another in an 
effort to conclude the film somehow. Students rated it as poor 
entertainment for anyone. Leading players: Richard Arlen, 
Greta Gynt. 

{dults 15-18 
Waste of time 


Interesting 


12-15 
Likewise Poor 
The Green Scarf—Associated Artists. Direction, George Moore. 
A film for addicts of paper-bound whodunits proceeds strictly 
according to formula, with misleading clues, a beautiful wom- 
an, a puzzling murder, an overly confident prosecution staff, 
and a mumbling defense attorney whose case is built upon in- 
tuition and won on ingenuity. Competent acting. Leading 
players: Michael Redgrave, Ann Todd, Leo Genn, Kieren 
Moore. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Fair Mature No 
Heartbreak Ridge—MGM. Direction, Jacques Dupont. A young 
French officer, moved into a position of command over a re- 
sentful group of professional soldiers in Korea, fails to gain 
their favor until he leads an assault on a Chinese-held ridge 
and is wounded. This not too original plot achieves dignity 
through the restraint with which it is handled. The actors are 
soldiers on duty in the area. The locale is authentic, and we 
are given an insight into the life of the professional French 
soldier, who carries his wine and tablecloths into his tent. A 
human episode of war, minus hatred and bias. Related in Eng- 
lish with French dialogue and English titles. Leading players: 
French Battalion of the U.N. Army in Korea. 
Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Excellent of its type 


Excellent Excellent 
Hell’s Outpost—Republic. Direction, Joe Kane. When a modern 
adventure story of the West solves its problems with gunplay or 
violence, the ethics, of course, are bad. Production values are 
also mediocre in this tale of tungsten mining. There is a hero 
who resorts to shady trickery, an out-and-out villain, jeeps and 
trucks tearing across the country, and plenty of brutal fighting. 
Leading players: Rod Cameron, Joan Leslie. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Trash Trash No 
A Life in the Balance—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Henry Hor- 
ner. Made in Mexico City and imaginatively adapted from a 
novel by Georges Simenon, this thriller combines unusual at- 
mosphere, suspense, and a frightening situation. A small boy 
follows a killer through the city on a wild night of fiesta and 
fireworks to prove that his adored father is innocent of murder. 
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In the empty streets of the early morning the brave would-be 
captor is captured. At the police station meager clues come to 
be understood, and the film ends with a long, architecturally 
interesting, but anticlimactic chase through the University of 
Mexico. This is the only flaw in a sensitively written, directed, 
and acted picture. Leading players: Ricardo Montalban, Aun 
Bancroft. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Excellent Mature No 
Pirates of Tripoli—Columbia. Direction, Felix Feist. A turgid, 
poorly written “eastern” in Technicolor. When a desert king- 
dom is invaded in the sixteenth century by a ruthless bey of 
Tunis and his savage hordes, the princess seeks help from the 
leader of a notorious “army” of pirates. Leading players: Paul 
Henreid, Patricia Medina. 

Adults 15-18 

Poor Poor 

Prince of Players—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Philip Dunne. 
A hundred years ago in America Shakespeare was played be- 
fore excited audiences from the mining camps of the West to 
the plush-lined theaters of New York, Philadelphia, and New 
Orleans. In this era the famous Booth family reigned supreme— 
Junius Brutus Booth, the father; his sons, Edwin and John 
Wilkes; and sister, Asia. Edwin, the “prince of players,” grew 
up to be the most acclaimed actor of his day. John became the 
assassin of Lincoln. There are many plus values in this film 
biography: a fine re-creation of an era, excellently played 
scenes from Shakespeare, and two distinguished performances 
Richard Burton as Edwin and Raymond Massey as Junius Bru 
tus Booth. On the minus side are certain deviations from fact 
and some inadequate characterizations. Student reviewers be- 
lieved young people would like the film. Leading players 
Richard Burton, Raymond Massey, Maggie McNamara, John 
Derek. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Good Good Mature 
The Silver Chalice—Warner Brothers. Direction, Victor Saville. 
Thomas B. Costain’s best seller has been made into a dazzling 
spectacle that rolls ponderously across the Cinemascope screen 
but fails to arouse much interest in its slow-moving and un- 
convincing story. As in The Robe, an object used by Jesus 
brings about the conversion of a young man. This time a 
Greek sculptor (Paul Newman) is commissioned by Joseph of 
Arimethea (Walter Hampden) to encase in fine silverwork the 
sacred cup used at the Last Supper. Even such seasoned actors 
as Mr. Hampden and Jack Palance have a hard time making 
their roles come alive, and Paul Newman is merely sullen. 
Leading players: Virginia Mayo, Pier Angeli, Jack Palance, Paul 
Newman, Walter Hampden. 
Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Colorful spectacle 


Colorful spectacle Mature 
Six Bridges To Cross—Universal-International. Direction, Felix 
Feist. Is it ethical for police to use stool pigeons? This is the 
question behind the story of an honest cop’s involvement with 
such a criminal—a juvenile delinquent. Unfortunately the de- 
linquent, who later grows up to be a big shot in the under- 
world, is played by handsome Tony Curtis. His youthful charm 
wins sympathy for a lawbreaker who seems to have had all the 
“rum breaks.” Leading players: Tony Curtis, Piper Laurie. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor Poor No 
Smoke Signal—Universal-International. Direction, Jerry Hopper. 
Indians are only one of Dana Andrews’ worries in this tense but 
repetitious Technicolor western about an ex-cavalry captain 
who has been living with an Indian tribe and is now held cap- 
tive at a beleaguered army post. Good backgrounds. Cast: 
Dana Andrews, Piper Laurie, William Tallman. 
Adults 15-18 


12-15 
For western fans Ditto 


Mature 
Ten Wanted Men—Columbia. Direction, Bruce Humberstone. 
Uncle John Stewart welcomes brother Adam and his son Howie 
to his Arizona ranch via a mock stagecoach holdup, after which 
he good-naturedly assures them that law and order have at last 
come to Ocatilla. He was wrong, naturally, and thereby hangs 
this bloody tale. Leading players: Randolph Scott, Skip Ho- 
meier. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Violent and sadistic No 
Theodora, Slave Empress—IFE. Direction, Riccardo Freda. An 
awkwardly contrived Italian spectacle about a sixth-century 
Byzantine queen, daughter of a slave, who helps her husband 
Justinian rule his eastern empire by means of palace intrigue, 
treason, and rebellion. All too familiar are the endless march- 
ing legions, innumerable racing chariots, wide-spreading mobs, 
stampeding lions, huge palaces, catacombs, and dungeons. 
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Stilted acting, with dubbed-in English dialogue. Leading play- 
ers: Granna Maria Canale, George Marchal, Penato Baldini. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
For spectacle fans Ditto Poor 
Tonight’s the Night—Associated Artists. Direction, Mario Zampi. 
Puckish Barry Fitzgerald is up to his old tricks again as the 
leader of an impudent band of scalawags in this lively farce. 
When Squire David Niven shows that he does not intend to 
follow in the open-handed ways of his predecessor, various resi- 
dents of his small Irish village decide to do away with him. 
But home-made bombs, invisible wires, and other booby traps 
do more damage to the plotters than to the squire. Leading 
players: Barry Fitzgerald, Yvonne de Carlo, David Niven. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Matter of taste Mature 
Vera Cruz—United Artists. Direction, Robert Aldrich. A crude 
and pretentious Superscope western in which American sol- 
diers of fortune (Burt Lancaster, Gary Cooper, and others) 
slug their way across the Mexican countryside during the Revo- 
lution of 1866. There is not a decent person in the cast—with 
the possible exception of Cooper, who shows a slight distaste 
for needlessly killing off friends. Leading players: Burt Lan- 
caster, Gary Cooper, Denise Darcel. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Stupid and brutal Poor No 
Women’s Prison—Columbia. Direction, Lewis Seiler. A flimsily 
contrived, sensational prison melodrama in which Ida Lupino 
plays with relish the role of a cruel matron. All the convicts 
are warm, kindly souls (most of them glamorous blondes), and 
every prison attendant is hard-boiled and villainous except a 
weakly protesting doctor. Leading players: Ida Lupino, How- 
ard Duff. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor Very poor No 
Young at Heart—Warner Brothers. Direction, Gordon Douglas. 
This glossy, sentimental musical in Warner Color is about three 
sisters who have little to worry them except finding husbands. 
The advent of a handsome composer (Gig Young) and an em- 
bittered pianist (Frank Sinatra) causes quite a stir in this placid 
household. Doris Day and Frank Sinatra render old and new 
songs with their accustomed skill. Ethel Barrymore adds a wel- 
come astringent touch as a maiden aunt. Leading players: 
Frank Sinatra, Doris Day, Ethel Barrymore. 
Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Lightly diverting lightly diverting 


Too long 


16MM FILMS 


Adventure into Teaching—Harmon Foundation. 25 minutes. Four 
New York City colleges combine their skills to portray the pro- 
fession of teaching as it really is—challenging, colorful, rich, 
and creative. Despite somewhat florid Kodachrome color and a 
long introduction, this is a valuable film for high school stu- 
dents who are planning careers. 

Discussion Problems in Group Living —Young America Films. This 
series of short films for teen-agers dramatizes familiar problems 
but leaves the solutions to the viewers. In The Bully Chick is 
a tough, overgrown boy who is only happy when domineering 
over others. The question at the end is whether or not his 
schoolmates will meet his latest threat with violence or with 
some more intelligent plan. In The Outsider a young girl, a 
newcomer, wants desperately to belong to the school group but 
is ignored by busy youngsters concerned with their own affairs. 
Excellent as a background for the discussion of loneliness and 
possibly snobbishness. In The Griper young George is a pain 
to himself and to everyone else. How can a griper come to 
terms with himself? How can his schoolmates help? In The 
Other Fellow’s Feelings young people are asked what should be 
done by whom when a boy teases a girl so cruelly that she 
breaks down. Other films in this series include Cheating, The 
Good Loser, Other People’s Property, The Procrastinator, Re- 
sponsibility, The Show Off, and What About Drinking? 
Land of the Long Day—International Film Foundation. 38 min- 
utes. Angotee—International Film Foundation. 32 minutes. 
Two beautifully filmed documentaries of Eskimo life supple- 
ment each other. Land of the Long Day shows how one small 
Eskimo family adapts itself to the rhythm of the Arctic seasons 
on Baffin Bay. Angotee, photographed in the Canadian Arctic, 
focuses not on the cycle of seasons but on the cycle of a man’s 
life. 

A Monkey Tale—Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. g minutes. 
Small children will be amused at the lively antics of this chim- 
panzee family; and from Junior’s mishaps, as he rides his new 
bicycle to school, they will absorb important safety rules. 
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MOTION PICTURES PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


Junior Matinee 


The Atomic Kid—Children and young people, amusing; family, fair, 
The Black Shield of Falworth—Good fun, 

The Bob Mathias Story —Excellent. 

A Gift from Dirk—Good. 

Hansel and Gretel —Enjoyable. 

Rocgie’s Bump—Good. 

Three Ring Cirews—Good. 

West of Zanzibor—Very good: 


Family 


Abbott and Costello Meet the Keystone Kops—Good slapstick. 
Atheno—Amusing. 

Flight of the White Heron—Children, fair; young people, interesting backgrounds; 

family, disappointing. 

High and Dry—Lots of fun. 

How Now, Boing McBoiag—Delightful and amusing. 
Jamboree— | 953—Good. 

Quest for a Los? City—Good. 

Romeo and Juliet—Children, mature; young people and adults, excellent. 
ittiag Bull—Mediocre. 

So This Is Paris—Entertaining. 

The Supersonic Age—Children, good; young people and adults, exceilent. 
They Rode West—Superior western. 

Trouble in the Glee—Entertaining. 

Trouble in Store—Dull. 

Unchained—Children, with interpretation; young people and adults, good. 
White Christmas—Holiday sweet. 


Adults and Young People 


Adventures of Hajji Babo—Poor. 

The Affairs of Messalina —Children, no; young people, poor, adults, mediocre. 
The Bamboo Prisoa—Children, no; young people and adults, matter of taste. 

The Barefoot Contessa—Children, no; young people, trash; adults, matter of taste. 
The B h b Fair entertai 

Beav Brummel/— Entertaining. 

The Black Knight—Children, poor; young people, dull; adults, mediocre. 

Black 13—Poor. 

Black Tyesday—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

Black Widow—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, glossy whodunit. 


Bread, Love, and Dreams—Children, very mature; young people, mature; adults, 
excellent. 


The Bridges of Toko-Ri—Good. 
Cannibal Attock—Children and young people, poor; adults, comic-strip level. 


Carmen Jones—Children, no; young people, pretty mature; adults, rare musical 
treat. 


Cattle Queen of Montana—Routine. ji 

Covatry Girl—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, excellent. 

Crest of the Wave—F air entertainment. 

Deep in My Heart—Good entertainment. 

Desirée—Beautiful spectacle. 

Destry —Children, no; young people, poor; adults, western fans. 

Doctor in the House—Good entertainment. 

Drum Beat—Children, poor; young people and adults, western fans. 

The Far Country—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

Fire over Africa—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, mediocre. 

The Good Die Young—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

Green Fire—F air. 

The Heart of the Matter—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, matter of 
taste. 

Hell's Gate—Excellent. 

The Human Jungle—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

An Inspector Calls—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, thought-provoking. 

lt Started in Paradise— Matter of taste. 

Jesse James’ Womea—Poor. 

The Last Time | Saw Paris—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, matter of 
taste. 

Monster from the Ocean Floor—W aste of time. 

The Other Woman—Incredibly bad. 

The Outlaw’s Daughter—Poor. 

Passion— Poor. 

Phffft—Children, no; young people, sophisticated; adults, funny. 

The Shanghai Story—Poor. 

Sign of the Pagaa—F air. 

Sleeping Tiger—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, flimsy. 

A Stor Is Born—Children, mature; young people and adults, brilliantly entertain- 
ing. 

The Steel Cage—Children and young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

Target Earth— Mediocre. 

There's No Business like Show Business— Matter of taste. 

This Is My Love—Children and young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

Three for the Show—Children, no; young people, mediocre; adults, matter of taste. 

The Tiger and the Flame—F air. 

Track of the Cat—Children, mature; young people, different; adults, good. 

20,000 Leagues Under the Sea—Spectacular melodrama. 

Twist of Fate—Children, no; young people, shoddy; adults, poor. 

Ugetsu—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, interesting. 

The Violent Men—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 

White Orchid—Poor. 

Woman's World—Children, no; young people and adults, clever but plushy. 

The Yellow Movatain—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 
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Announcing 


© Kaufman and Fabry 


Our 59th Annual 
A sweep of shore 


—a meeting place of land and water. 


Convention 


NATIONAL CONGRESS 





The dedication of a new home 


\ OF ‘ 
> PARENTS AND TEACHERS anni merging of dream and reality. 


In Chicago, on the shores of Lake Michigan, and the 1955 convention of the National 
our long-cherished dream of a national head- Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

quarters of our own has come true. In May, 
at convention time, that new home will be 
dedicated—the home built to serve all Ameri- 
ca’s children and youth. 


Keep the dates May 23-25 open for this meet- 
ing. Convention sessions will be held at the 
Civic Opera House. Convention headquarters 
will be set up at the Hotel Sherman. Write 
Join the thousands of delegates who will be in your state congress office for information 
Chicago May 23-25 to attend the dedication about reservations. 


OUR CONVENTION THEME: 
“Better Homes, Better Schools, Better Communities for a Peaceful Soctety.” 


700 NORTH RUSH STREET @© CHICAGO II, ILLINOIS 





